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Contra Aid 
C; Seen Likely 
i-t U.S. Tactic 

• By Lou Cannon 

■J . Washington P,at Sen-ice 

NORTH PLATTE, Nebraska — 
President Ronald Reagar, said 
. Thursday that ihe “first order c*f 
,"\ B business is peace and democracy in 
r Central America," and a senior 
1.’’- While House official said that this 
- was likely to require additional 
, - •r'k- for the contras opposing 

the leftist govemroem of Nicara- 
r ■ gya. 

I J-Speaking with reporters on Air 
"fipree One en route to Nebraska. 
^ the official repeatedly referred to 
■ ■- the contras as. “an insurance po- 

• r > . licy” that would force the Sandin- 
r * ists to negotiate. 

‘ He acknowledged that the Rea- 
gan administration was concerned 
.. about the period between SepL 30, 
when US. aid to the contras will 
■ expire, and Nca 1 . 7, the target date 
" for a cease-fire under a peace plan 
agreed lo Last week by five Central 
American governments, including 
Nicaragua. 

" We're going to have to address 
__ ■: that interregnum,” the official said. 

* “We plan to address the funding 
'■ la l issue," he said, “in a way that will 

■" insure that support for the contras 
' ' continues until we are all satisfied 
' Lhai there is is a peace plan that will 
insure the peaceful reintegration 
"/ ‘t and democratization of Nicara- 
aua.” 

Mr. Reagan's national security 
- adviser, Frank C. Carlucci. said 
there was nothing in an agreement 
; Akached lost week by Mr. Reagan 
- Snd the House speaker. Jim 
■ ; .j. 1 Wright. Democrat of Texas, that 
: : ,'4 prevented the administration from 
seeking funds for the contras on an 
interim basis while peace negotia- 
tions were pending. 

Another administration official 
emphasized later in the day that 
' Mr. Reagan was likely to request 
__ further aid for the contras unless 
-3S the Sandinists bad made convinc- 
ing progress toward democratic re- 
,3 ?_"' s fonru. by SepL 30. 

The Central American issue ap- 
f- pea red to be foremost on the White • 

r’ M ouse agenda as Mr. Reagan 
^ . • Miughi to put .the Iran-contra affair: 


i*C*5 
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Cuba Backs Bid 
For Latin Peace 

MEXICO CITY (AP) — 
President Fidel Castro of Cuba 
and President Daniel Onega 
Saavedra of Nicaragua said the 
presence of foreign military ad- 
visers in Central America 
' should end as part of efTons to 
bring peace to the troubled re- 
gion. the official Cuban news 
agency reported Thursday 
• The Prensa Latina report, 
monitored in Mexico City, said 
the leaders discussed the pres- 
ence of foreign military person- 
nel during a lengthy meeting 
that began Wednesday night af- 
ter Mr. Ortega arrived in Ha- 
vana. 

Dow Touches 2,700 

The Dow Jones industrial av- 
erage of U.S. shares traded 
Thursday above 2,700 for the 
first time, coinciding with the 
fifth anniversary of the current 
bull market. Page 6. 
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A copper coffee pot: 
Shopping in Istanbul's 
hectic bazaar. Page 9. 

GENERAL NEWS 

■ The Chinese Communist 

Party is expected to dismiss a 
leading theoretician and othw 
intellectuals. Pag® 5 - 

■ In Spam, chain supermarkets 

and variety stores are threaten- 
ing traditional, mom-and-pop 

shV Pas' 2 - 

BUSINESS/FINANCE 
: ■ Britkh Petroleum's seamd- 
• quarter profit jumped 4S per- 
cent to £.*17 million. Page «• 

Dow dose: UP 22.17 
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President Ronald Reagan as he left Washington on Thurs- 
day for Nebraska, where he made two speeches, and for 
Cafifornia, where- he will be on vacation anti) SepL 6. 


in the past tense and push ahead to 
other issues. 

Heading west for a 25-day vaca- 
tion in California, the president 
stopped off-in North Platte to make 
iwospeedhes in .which he also urged 
approval of a constitutional 
amendment requiring a balanced 
budget and the confirmation of his 
Supreme Court nominee. Robert 
H. Bork. .. 

- Mr. Reagan limited his - r em a rks- 
an the Iran-contra affair to a single 


passage in his second speech in 
which he told an enthusiastic 
crowd in the that “my first priority 
vras always to get the facts before 
the Amen can people.” 

Now,, the president continued, 
“it's time to get down to the real 
business at hand — to move for- 
ward with America.” 1 
In a nationally televised address 
on Wednesday night, Mr. Reagan 
shouldered responsibility for the 
See REAGAN, Page 6 


an Agenda 

Omissions 
Mark Reagan 
Iran Speech 

By David Hoffman 

WushingliM Piet Serrue 

WASHINGTON — President 
Ronald Reagan has answered the 
charges of duplicity and malfea- 
sance in the Iran-contra affair by 
saying that he had made some mis- 
takes and that his policy “went 
astray,” but he did not respond to 
the many unanswered questions 

NEWS ANALYSIS 


about his actions and those or his 
subordinates. 

Mr. Reagan's justification for 
the Iran arms sales also shifted 
markedly from, earlier speeches. 

From his fist speech on the se- 
cret deals in November through his 
last speech on the subject in March, 
Mr. Reagan insisted that his prima- 
ry motive was to reach out to mod- 
erate Tactions in Iran. On Wednes- 
day night he virtually abandoned 
that rationale: his speech made no 
specific mention of the strategic 
opening to Iran. 

The president also outlined a se- 
ries of changes “so that what we've 
been through can’t happen again, 
either in this administration or in 
future ones.” 

But many of the personnel and 
procedural changes he described 
were inplemented last spring after 
the Tower commission report. Mr. 
Reagan's contention that he has 
adopted new “tighter procedures” 
on coven actions following the 
Iran-contra hearings has not 
quelled the demand of some in 
Congress for new legislation. 

The Tower commission, headed 
by former Senator John G. Tower 
of Texas, was appointed by the 
president to investigate the Iran- 
contra affair. It issued its report in 
February. 

Mir. Reagan again returned to 
the defense he has repeatedly fo- 
cused on since the disclosure Nov. 
25 that Iran arms sales profits had 
been diverted to aid the contras, as 
the Nicaraguan rebels are called, 
saying thathe did not know of the 
diversion or the excess fiends. 

The president said that fcc Tor- 
See ASSESS, Page 6 
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Striking miners waiting in Westonaria, South Africa, to be transported to tribal homelands. 

Bundesbank Chief’s Secretary 
Is Questioned in VW Fraud 



CntupilrJ hi (>ttr Stall Finn i l>i»/wfi /u* 

FRANKFURT — An investiga- 
tion into a muliimillion-dollor cur- 
rency fraud at Volkswagen AG has 
widened to include a secretary to 
the chief of the West German cen- 
tral bank, the police said Thursday. 

Police officials disclosed that 
they had searched the apartment 
and office or the secretary, one of 
two to (he Bundesbank president. 
Kurt Otto P»hl. and had confiscat- 
ed evidence. 

They did cot identify the woman 
or the evidence. 

Police officials said they were 
trying to determine if informa don 
had been sold to a fugitive currency 
broker who is believed to have been 
involved in the Volkswagen fraud, 
first made public in March. 

The searches were made last 
week at the request of the Bruns- 
wick state prosecutors office, which 
is coordinating the investigation. 

A federal criminal office spokes- 
man in Wiesbaden said .the secre- 
tary had uCCii vjuution^d. but "'us 
free and had not been arrested. He 


said he did not know if she was .still 
working at the Bundesbank. 

Volkswagen revealed March 10 
that it had lost 473 million Deut- 
sche marks, or about $260 million, 
on fraudulent currency transac- 
tions. 

The company said ihe fraud, 
which dated back to 19&4. involved 
the use of forged papers to docu- 
ment nonexistent foreign currency 
transactions. 

The Brunswick state prosecutor. 
Carl Hermann Retemeyer. told the 
International Herald Tribune. 
“The police searched her office, 
and especially her home, and found 
evidence. 

“But there is nothing more we 
can say at the moment." they add- 
ed. 

Mr. Retemeyer said the woman 
had not provided any information 
in the case. 

“She has chosen to be silent" the 
official said. 

Siegfried Guterman. a spokes- 
man ft..- Uic. centra! bank. Said. “VA. 
can't say anything about it." 


The fraudulent foreign exchange 
deals involved falsifying financial 
instruments, known a> forward 
contracts, by which large interna- 
tional companies Mich as Volks- 
wagen protect themselves against 
fluctuations in currency markets. 

VW's chief financial executive. 
Rolf Sdowsky. resigned as a result 
of the scandal. 

The company's chief foreign ex- 
change dealer. Burkhardt Junger. 
was arrested in April on suspicion 
of embezzlement in the affair. 

In June, the West German au- 
thorities issued an international ar- 
rest warrant for a former currency 
broker who is alleged to have been 
the mastermind in the VW fraud. 

The man. Joachim Schmidt, for- 
mer head of Joachim Schmidt &\ 
Partner KG in Frankfurt, disap- 
peared shortly after Volkswagen 
announced its trading losses. 

A former VW currency trader. 
Lutz Quaquil, was also arrested on 
suspicion of fraud in ;hc case. 

M P. Reuter*. JUT) 


Despite Gulf Tensions, Oil Stockpiles Point to a Price Decline 


By Lee A. Daniels 

■Verti- York Times Servin' 

NEW YORK — On the surface, 
the oil market seems to be acting 
out of character, paying little heed 
to tensions in the Middle East 

But barring an upheaval there, 
oil experts expect petroleum prices 
Jo begin declining again. Moreover, 
they say that prices could even take 
a sharp drop later this year from 
current levels. On Thursday, con- 
tracts for September delivery of 
West Texas Intermediate, the 
benchmark U.S. crude oil. were 
trading 3 cents lower, at $20.96 per 
barrel, in New York. 

A price decline is anticipated de- 


spite the sighting of mines in Gulf 
waters, Iran’s threats against ships 
flying U.S. and European flags, 
and even a rumor of a coup in Iran. 

Instead, oil companies and trad- 
ers are concentrating on the funda- 
mentals of supply and demand. 
And they do not like what they see. 

“Fundamentally, this market's 
rotten to die core,” said Nauman 
Barak a l an energy futures analyst 
for Smith Barney. Harris Upham & 
Co. “Not only is OPEC overpro- 
ducing, but so much 'anxiety crude' 
has been bought and stocked that 
the industry is nearly sniffed now. 
Prices could do very- poorly later 
on." 

By “anxiety etude,” Mr. Barak at 


was referring lo the surplus crude 
oil that refiners bought for their 
inventories out of fear thai turmoil 
in the Gulf would disrupt supplies. 
Officials discovered a sixth mine 
near an offshore tanker anchorage 
Thursday in the Gulf of Oman, 
shipping sources said. (Page 2.) 

Although inventories have been 
increasing, oil experts say, they are 
not yet at worrisome levels. Still, 
that could change injusi a month if 
heavy stockpiling continues. 

The Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries has offered 
crude oil at prices below those on 
the spot and futures market. Thai, 
in turn, has increased the incentive 


for OPEC customers lo buy even 
more oil. 

The oil community has also be- 
come increasingly worried that a 
substantial increase in OPEC pro- 
duction will further erode demand 
for oil — and prices — in the fourth 
quarter of this year. 

“It’s a tug of war between eco- 
nomic and psychological forces,” 
said Philip L. Dodge, oil analyst 
with Nomura Securities. “The mar- 
ket is waiting, anu'dpaung on the 
one hand what might happen, but 
also seeing that worldwide oil 
stocks are building up quite quick- 
ly." 

OPECs crude oil production in 
Julv was almost 18.9 million barrels 


Soviets Are Wondering Where the Glasnost Stops 


By Bill Keller 

A'»n- York Times Serrice 

MOSCOW •— Less than four years ago, the 
exiled poet Joseph Brodsky, who lives in the 
United States, gave a lecture on the surrealistic 
novels of Andrei Platonov, a Soviet author, and 
was bitterly certain of one thing: “These books 
never were published in Soviet Russa. and they 
never will be published there, for they come 
closest to doing to the system what it has done 
to its subjects." 

But when one of the novels, “The Founda- 
tion Pit,” a brutally irreverent fable about the 
building of communism, was published in June, 
there was little comment here or in the West. 

It is not just that readers are too nearly sated 
with glasnost to get exerted about publication or 
yet another long-censored literary bombshell. 
A greater factor is that glasnost. or openness, 
has itself moved on. haltingly, to more difficult 
challenges and topics. 

Glasnost, ihe word.Mikhail S. Gorbachev 
uses to refer to his campaign for more open 


discussion of troublesome subjects, has been 
evolving and maturing. Despite setbacks, resis- 
tance and conspicuous blind spots, it has 
moved from sanctioned criticism of the last 
regime’s shortcomings to the beginning of a 
political debate over the future of the Soviet 
system. 

On selected topics — especially the direction 
and pace of economic changes but also legal 

NEWS ANALYSIS - 

rights, election procedures, freedom of travel 
and changes in education — the public is now 
being presented with competing ideas and is 
being Invited to speak up. 

. In its first phase, glasnost was a tool Tor 
attacking society's shortcomings — alcoholism, 
drug abuse, corruption, economic waste — and 
for defusing rumors by giving details on acci- 
dents and disasters. 

The exposes have continued and widened. 


despite occasional rebukes of more sensation- 
minded editors. In the past month. Soviet read- 
ers have come across sumling attacks on police 
brutality and court injustice, including execu- 
tions of innocent people. 

In April the weekly Literatumaya Gazeta 
printed a letter from an inmate at a labor camp 
charging that the prison system created repeat 
offenders. 

Izvestia began a campaign against abuses of 
psychiatry, relating the cases or two Moscow 
women who, the newspaper said, had been 
improperly diagnosed as insane. It called for 
more humane conditions in mental hospitals. 

No newspaper has yet suggested that labor 
camps and mental hospitals are used to confine 
political dissidents. But before glasnost. such 
institutions were not discussed in prim. 

Gorbachev partisans detect a more profound 
purpose in the exposure of incompetence and 
injustice. If the Soviet leader warns, as he says, 
to encourage individual initiative, he must reas- 

See GLASNOST, Page 6 


a day. significantly above its offi- 
cial ceiling of 16.6 million barrels, 
according to Petroleum Intelli- 
gence WrelUy. 

Oil experts and officials of 
American oil companies estimate 
world demand for OPEC oil at 17 
million barrels a day. Thus, 
OPECs overproduction, which is 
continuing this month, is adding as 
much as 2 million barrels of crude 
oil a day to world inventories. 

Petroleum Intelligence Weekly 
reported that Saudi Arabia. 
OPECs linchpin, is producing 
slightly less than its official quota 
of 4.3 million barrels a day. 

But nearly every other OPEC 


' o&afe 


member is producing more than its 
allocated share, according to the 
publication. The warring nations 
Iran and Iraq, as well os Kuwait 
and the Unit^i Arab Emirates are 
doing the most damage, it said. 

Experts interviewed said that 
overproduction and the buildup of 
inventories would lessen demand 
for crude oil later this year and 
make it difficult Tor OPEC to “turn 
off" the cheating by its members. 

These factors could also under- 
cut OPECs plans lo hold crude oil 
prices at $18 a barrel. 

Saudi Arabia has already offi- 
cially complained about the cheat- 

See OIL. Page 12 


Diplomats 
Accused 
By Botha 

He W arns Them 
Of Restrictions 
If They Meddle 

< •fipileJ hr ftvr S'l.itt l-r.ni «.*, 

CAPE TOWN — President 
Pieter W. Botha accused Western 
diplomats Thursday of meddling in 
anti-apartheid politic.- and -aid 
that South Africa might rcMricl 
their movements. 

In his first major speech in tuo 
months. Mr. Botha made an unusu- 
ally strong attack on Western em- 
bassies. toiling Parliament that 
some diplomats were abusing their 
posts. 

Meanwhile, mine owners assert- 
ed that a four-da\ strike by black 
mine workers was uunmg. with 
strikers reluming to work at several 
mines. Union officials, however, 
said the walkout was still spread- 
ing. 

Striking miners clashed over- 
night with security guards and 
workers defying the strike, and 19 
persons were injured, the mine 
owners .said. Ai least 52 people 
have been injured in’ clashes since 
the walkout began Sunday. 

In his speech. Mr. Botha said his 
government might consider “taking 
steps 1 to bring the staff or embassies 
who arc acting orf-Iimiis under 
control, or to restrict their move- 
ments” 

Referring lo restrictions in ihe 
United Stales on the movement of 
some foreign diplomats. Mr. Botha 
said that “similar steps can be con- 
sidered in South Africa with regard 
to certain members of staff of spe- 
cific embassies." 

He complained specifically 
about foreign funding for a trip by 
white South African ami-apartheid 
activists to meet members of the 
African National Congress m Da- 
kar. Senegal, last month. 

He did not name any Western 
country - , but Danielle Mitterrand, 
wife or the French president, 
played a role in arranging the talks 
in Dakar. 

Mr. Botha told Parliament that 
he viewed “in a very serious light 
the interference of foreign govern- 
ments and their embassy personnel 
in the furtherance of extraparlia- 
mentary politics." 

"No self-respecting government 
will allow its hospitality to be 
abused in this way." he said. 

The prime minister said that for- 
eign governments hud funded the 
(nstitule for a Democratic Alterna- 
tive for South Africa, which ar- 
ranged the conference with the Af- 
rican National Conference, an 
organization fighting to end white 
domination in South Africa. 

The Chamber of Mines, which 
represents the six major mining 
companies targeted by the 300.000- 
member National Union of 
Mineworkers. said Thursday that 
the number of strikers had dropped 
from 40 percent of the black work 
force to under one-third — or from 
about 230.000 to fewer than 
200.000. 

But union officials said 2.000 
See BOTHA, Page 6 
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Scientists Close In on Genetic Link to Colon Cancer 


By Harold M. Schmcck Jr. 

hie*- York Times Serene 

NEW YORK — Scientists in 
Britain have found strong evidence 
sf a genetic defect that contributes 
to the development of colon cancer, 
one of the most common forms of 

the disease. 

The discovery is expected to lead 
to belter early diagnosis and detec- 
tion of people who are predisposed 
to colon cancer, better understand- 
ing of the proass that gives rise to 
it and perhaps improved treatment 
of many cases. 

Many scientists believe that en- 
vironmental factors, such as a'diet 
high in fat- and low in fi.ber, may 
contribute to colon cancer. The 
new research, described in Thurs- 
day's issue of the journal Nature, 
'offers an explanation of what cell 
changes, resulting -from such envi- 


ronmental influences, help set the 
cancer process in motion. 

The continuing research is being 
led by Sir Walter Bodmer of the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund in 
London. In a telephone interview 
Wednesday he said that diagnosis 
of at least 25 percent and perhaps 
as many as 40 percent of the cases 
of colon and rectal cancer might 
eventually be aided by the hoped- 
for discovery of the faulty gene 
whose existence is suggested by his 
group's studies. 

Colon cancers, together with the 
much smaller number of rectal can- 
cers. arc the second leading cause 
of cancer death in the United 
States. 

The British finding is the latesi in 
a series of recent advances in locat- 
ing defective genes that contribute 
to several diseases. The advances 
have been made possible by new 


techniques of dissecting and ana- 
lyzing genetic material. 

The British scientist and his col- 
leagues believe that the gene for 
which they are searching iidps con- 
trol the production of cell growth 
substances. 

Normally a person has two 
copies of any gene. When both 
copies ore Inactivated or missing, 
the control fails, cdl growth be- 
comes rampant and in some cases it 
becomes cancerous. Sir Walter em- 
phasized, however, that cancer is a 
muiiistep process. 

The discovery came through 
studies or families in which an in- 
herited disease that often precedes 
colon cancer is particularly com- 
mon. In this disorder, familial ade- 
nomatous polyposis, the patient's 
large intestine, or colon, becomes 
virtually carpeted with polyps, 
some of which become malignam. 


Pacienti with the familial disor- 
der have a greatly heightened risk 
of colon cancer, but they account 
for only a relatively small number 
of colon cancers. 

In such patients the scientists 
found variants in the genetic mate- 
rial that serve as markers indicating 
the proximity of a gene defect on 
chromosome S. one of the 23 pairs 
of chromosomes that carry all of a 
human's genetic blueprints. 

In families in which the familial 
cancers were common, the patients 
in whom the cancers developed 
were almost always those who in- 
herited the key markers. The mark- 
ers were lacking in family members 
who did not develop cancers. 

In related research, the scientists 
found evidence that the same de- 
fect occurs in the cancer cells of at 
least a fifth of ihe victims of ordi- 
See CANCER. Page 6 
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DRIVE-IN PROTEST IN AMSTERDAM — While honking horns, more than 200 
taxi drivers blocked an avenue leading to the Rijk.smuseum in Amsterdam with parked 
cabs on Thursday to protest a rise in criminal assaults against them. They were 
demanding an emergency radio channel after assaults on five drivers in the last month. 
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Variety Stores in Spain Are Tough on Mom and Pop 


By Paul Delaney 

Vin- V«rt riKir. Xffviir 

LOS MOLINOS. Spain — Only 
a feu- hundred yards and centuries 
or tradition separate the older busi- 
nc» section in the heart of this 
village from a still-incomplete, 
pink-drab shopping mall on the 
western edge of town. 

Older businesses, like the Auto- 
5crvicio grocery store, are mom- 
and-pop operations whose ways 
have seemed as solidly set as stone. 

The owners. Angel Puga and his 
father, Marcetmo, know all their 
customers, the customers' children 
and their children’s children. AU of 
them get credit that sometimes 
takes months to collect It has beat 
like that for generations in places 
like this. 

But when Vivodist, a chain su- 
permarket and variety store, 
opened a month ago, it made in- 
stant militants out of some normal- 
ly conservative businessmen. They 
look to the aisles to protest loading 
shopping carts and blocking pas- 
sages and checkout lines. 

The controversy in this town of 
2,000 about 50 miles (80 kilome- 
ters) north of Madrid is representa- 
tive of what is happening around 
Spain as communities like Los Mo- 
linos. as well as sections or cities of 
all sizes, adjust to a world of change 
encouraged by the Socialist govern- 
ment 

Owners of small shops are fear- 
ful that larger retailers will draw 
away their customers and eventual- 
ly force them out of business. To 
the Pugas and others, that means a 
way of life also will disappear. 

Macroeconomics, a word about 
a is big as Los Molinos, a vacation 
spot for Madrid's middle class, also 
is involved. The government's an- 
nounced policy is (hat there are too 
many small shops that are low on 
productivity and high on ineffi- 
ciency and costs to consumers. 

Two years ago. the Socialists 
passed a law that liberalized shop- 
ping hours to permit large retailers 
to stay open late at night and on 
Sundays. A Commerce Ministry of- 
ficial said Spain had three times as 
many small shops per capita as 


Owners of small 
shops fear that 
larger retailers 
will draw away their 
customers aud 
eventually force 
them out of 
business. To the 
Pugas and others, 
that means a way of 
life also will 
disappear. 
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Marcetmo Puga in the grocery store he owns with his son. 


other countries in the European 
Community and that many should 
close. 

The government also wants in- 
dustries like shipbuilding, mining 
and farming to operate more effi- 
ciently, which would mean cutting 
costs and becoming smaller by lay- 
ing off workers. The policy led to 
widespread unrest throughout 
Spain for most of the first half of 
this year and resulted in heavy 
losses for the Socialists in local and 
regional elections in June. 

Maria Luisa Blanco, 27. said her 
family still preferred the shops, al- 
though “we'll pick up a couple 
things at the malt.*' 

“But mom likes the way she’s 
treated in the shops and doesn't 
like antiseptic big stores," she said. 

The Socialist policy has infuriat- 
ed owners of small shops, who are 
bitter and frustrated. Consumers, 
on the other hand, seem to have 


Labor and Other Unrest 
Spreads in South Korea 


The Awh-uUcd Pirn 

SEOUL — Labor and political 
protests triggered clashes in several 
South Korean cities Thursday, and 
dozens of new strikes began in a 
drive for higher wages and freer 
unions. 

Hundreds of small companies 
closed their doors as the effects of 
strikes at mqjor industries trickled 
down. The Lahor Ministry said 
there were strikes at about 240 
workplaces. 

At Seoul National University, 
about 300 students threw fire- 
bombs Thursday at police who 
fired tear gas to prevent them from 
marching ofr campus. Witnesses 
said the protest was prompted by 
the arrest Wednesday of the stu- 
dent association president, Lee 
Nam Ju. Mr. Lee was detained 
when he tried to attend an opposi- 
tion rally. 

About 140 high school girls and 
relatives started a sil-in Thursday 
in Seoul to press demands that the 
government dismiss teachers ac- 
cused of beating students. 

The labor and political turmoil 
merged in the southern city of 
Kwangju, where students clashed 
with police. The students were in- 
tercepting buses operated by non- 
striking drivers and painting “We 
support strikes" on the sides. 

On Wednesday night, students 
captured police who tried to stop 
them from halting the buses. Riot 
police stormed a university campus 
to rescue the police officers, and six 
persons were injured. 

Also Wednesday, about 2,000 
anti-government protesters and 
supporters of the striking workers 
fought riot police in central Seoul 
after a rally at Myundong Cathe- 
dra J. The rally was largely political, 
but organizers said it also was in 
support of the strikers. 

In Kangwon Province in the east, 
about 1.500 striking coal miners 
occupied a section of highway, 
stoned a company office building 
and burned a car parked in front of 
Lhe company’s guest house, news 
reports said. 

The Labor Ministry said 90 new 
strikes were begun Wednesday and 
Thursday while 29 were settled by 
negotiations between the workers 
and management. The ministry did 
not provide a figure for the number 
of strikers. 

{Other officials said disputes 
were reported to have been settled 
at about 60 companies over the two 
days, including 10 mines, a ship- 
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yard and several textile concerns, 
Reuters reported. 

[“The government appears to be 
pressuring the business community 
to settle,” a Western diplomat said. 

[The settlements involved actual 
or pledged pay increases, improved 
working conditions, or agreement 
by management to resolve local is- 
sues. company officials said.] 

The surge in walkouts began last 
month after the government agreed 
to widespread moves toward de- 
mocracy. including relaxation of 
restrictions that had virtually 
banned strikes. Many workers fed 
they have not received their share 
of benefits from South Korea's 
spectacular economic growth. 

Newspapers said the closure of 
major industries crippled more 
than 1.200 suppliers dependent on 
them. There was no figure available 
for the number of idled nonstriking 
workers, but it was believed to be in 
the hundreds of thousands. . 

Hyundai Motor Co. and two 
other car makers with a combined 
annual production capacity or 1.2 
million vehicles were dosed down 
by walkouts or by inability to get 
parts from striking suppliers. 

Their shutdown in turn forced a 
hall to operations at nearly 580 
parts plants. Government officials 
said the interruption in car produc- 
tion would cut 560 million from the 
projected 1987 auto exports of 
$44.5 billion. 

The Korea Employers' Federa- 
tion. which represents manage- 
ments. issued a statement Thurs- 
day appealing to workers to settle 
i heir demands through dialogue. 

The federation resolved to “do 
our best to increase workers' rights 
and interests, such as better work- 
ing conditions.” and warned that 
prolonged unrest could cause 
about S247 million in losses to the 
economy. 

The government is encouraging 
settlements through negotiations 
but has said it will deal sternly witfa 
labor-related violence: 

Effects or the strikes included: 

• Bus service in Seoul and 13 
Other major cities and townships 
was halted or slowed. 

• Operations were stopped for a 
second day at Gold Star Co„ a 
major electronics exporter, and its 
sister company Gold Star Cable 
Co., in Kumi. 140 miles 1225 kilo- 
meters) south of the capital. 

• Twenty-one coal mines were 
closed, and the Energy and Re- 

• sources Ministry said coal produc- 
tion would fall far short of winter 
needs if the strikes lasted. Coal is 
South Korea's main heating and 
cooking fuel. 

• Goods for export, the aiaitt- 
siav of the economy, piled up on 
docks at Pusan, the nation's biggest 
port, because of a strike by dock 
truckers. 

r 
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benefited. Thus, change has ar- 
rived. although it is difficult for 
many to accept, and relationships 
have been affected. 

Angd Puga said some longtime 
customers had abandoned him and 
his rather. He said business at Au- 
toservido was down 75 percent in 
the month since the Vivodist 
opened. 

“People are going there because 
of the novelty of it.” he said, “but 
also because the big store has vari- 
ety and can undersell me. People 
walk in to get a can of sardines and 
walk out with a pair of shoes.” 

As chain stores like the Vivodist 
open outlets in central cities, subur- 
ban rings and smaller towns, com- 
plaints rise from owners of small 
shops. One such owner. Fernando 
Panida Lopez, a leader in a move- 
ment to repeal the law on shopping 
hours, said small shops could not 
“open all weekend because they are 
family run.” 


He added that weekend and 
round-ibc-dock hours caused un- 
due pressure on the family. 

Mr. Panida. who owns a chil- 
dren's sportswear store, was an or- 
ganizer of the shopping-can pro- 
test at Vivodist. He said that two 
groups, a local organization of in- 
dependent. small and medium 
businesses and the Confederation 
of Small and Medium Businesses of 
Madrid, organized a large protest 
□gainst the law in Madrid m March 
and thaL more protests were 
planned in the fall. 

The Basque and Catalonian au- 
tonomous governments have 
passed laws that restrict shopping 
hours, and the buaness groups are 
lobbying the Madrid regional gov- 
ernment to do the same. 

Mr. Partida said be would like to 
see the government provide low- 
i merest loans to owners of small 
shops so they can learn marketing 


and managerial techniques and out 
modernize and computerize their 
operations. 

Meanwhile, the shopping scene 
last week was a typical one: there 
were few shoppers at the small 
Stores, but the Vivodist counters 
were crowded. Javier and Margo 
Pferez Madrid, on vacation from 
Madrid, said they preferred one- 
stop shopping "instead of going to 
a lot of small stores.” 

“Besides,” she said, “small diops 
can’t compete with the prices 
here.” 

Yolando Lopez, also on vaca- 
tion, said she shopped at her neigh-, 
borfaood stores m Madrid because 
of their proximity, but she said, 
prices were too high at those shops.- 

"This is great." she said. Tm 
glad to see people buying here in- 
stead of those expensive little 
stores." 

Mr. Partida acknowledged that 
prices used to be high in the small 
stores because Los Molinos once 
attracted wealthy vacationers, but 
he says that this is no longer true. 
The younger Mr. Puga said his 
prices wens not high and added that 
he had been forced to lower them. 

. “The big store has forced me to 
lower prices and bold sales.” he 
said, pointing at a sale sign for 
cheese at 126 pesetas (about SI). 
“I'm making one peseta on that 
cheese sale. Sometimes I have to 
sell at cost. 

“I buy sugar at 124 pesetas a 
package and sell it for 127. They 
sell it f or 99 pesetas. I don't see how 
they do il” 

His father, who worked in con- 
struction for most of his life, said 
he was more optimistic. 

“Wait dll October when things 
stabilize,” be said. “We'll see bow 
much they charge then. The towns- 
people are going there now and 
they pay cash. Here, they have a 
running account and take care of 
the bill at the end of the month, 
sometimes at the end of the year. 

“We have hard winters here, 
when the weather is bad and people 
have no money. Well lose money 
now, but we’ll recoup in the fail 
from our steady clientele." 
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A BIRTHDAY FOR THE WALL — West Berliners having a beer TTnzreday beneath 
the Berlin Wall, which was begun by the East German authorities 26 years before. The 
East German Communist Pauly newspaper, Neues Deutschland, said the wall had 
helped “secure our borders.” At least 71 people have efied trying to escape over the waff. 


U.S. Restricts Small California Planes 

Rules for Los Angeles Area Follow Several Near-Crashes 


Washington Pnsi Serrue 

WASHINGTON — Following a 
near-collision at Los Angeles Inter- 
national Airport the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration has an- 
nounced new regulations on 
private aircraft in that area. 

The announcement Wednesday 
in Washington by the head of the 
FAA. T. Allan McArtor. comes af- 
ter a string of near-collisions across 
the United States in the last few 
days. 

In the most recent incident, an 
American Airlines pilot had to 
bonk sharply and dive to avoid hit- 
ting a small, unidentified private 
plane as tbe American jetliner ap- 
proached the Los Angeles airport. 

The encounter took place Tues- 
day evening at 7.400 feel (22240 
meters) just outside the boundary 
of the restricted airspace that pri- 
vate planes are prohibited from en- 
tering without permission and elec- 
tronic altitude reporting devices. 

FAA officials estimated that the 
two planes passed within 300 feet 
of one another. 

Mr. McArtor said he was enlarg- 
ing the restricted airspace and dos- 
ing a north-south corridor over the 
Los Angeles airport to small 
planes. The FAA had announced 
plans to make the changes last 
week, but after tbe incident Tues- 
day. Mr. McArtor said they would 
take effect Aug. t9. 

He said he was taking the action 
to “lessen tbe risk posed to the 
traveling public by VFR aircraft in 
arid around the Los Angeles ba- 
sin." VFR stands for “visual flight 
rules.” 

Nearly a third of the general avi- 
ation aircraft in the United States 
are registered in California, a 
spokesman for American Airlines 
said. 

The number of reports of near- 
collisions is up 31 percent over last 


year. The increase is attributed by 
aviation experts to a combination 
of increases in the number of inci- 
dents and in the number of reports 
made to the FAA. 

In the first seven months of this 
year, die FAA reports, there have 
been 150 near-coBisions involving 
at least one jet airliner. There were 
82 such reports in the first seven 
months of 1986. 

Overall, in tbe first seven months 
of this year. 610 near-collisions 
have bean reported to the FAA, 
compared to 464 in the first seven 
months of 1986. 

The rise in near-collisions, par- 
ticularly a spate of incidents since 
Saturday, has given impetus to a 
call by the aviation industry to 
more swiftly require all small 
planes flying around busy arports 
to be equipped with altitude report- 
ing, devices. 

The FAA now is requiring small 
planes flying around the 23 busiest 
U.S. airports to be equipped with 
the devices, known as Mode-C 
transponders, by Dec. 1. 

“These incidents also highlight 
the need for modernization of the 
entire air traffic control system, 
which is still operating with outdat- 
ed computers and too few control- 
lers." said William F. Bolger, presi- 
dent of the Air Transport 
Association, the lobbying organiza- 
tion Tor the major U45. airlines. 

In the Los Angeles incident, the 
American plane, a Boeing 737, was 
carrying 78 passengers and four 
crew members on a flight from Se- 
attle and San Francisco. 

In Chicago, another incident 
Tuesday involved a corporate Lear- 
jet and an unidentified private 
plane as the jet was approaching 

Midway Airport for a landing 

Mon Edektean. an FAA spokes- 
man. said the Lear’s pilot, who 
dived suddenly to avoid hitting the 


plane, told tbe FAA: “I was so 
dose I could read his number ” 

Mr. Eddstein said the Learjet, 
owned by Fort Howard Paper Co. 
of Green Bay, Wisconsin, was near- 
ing the runway, under direction of 
air traffic controllers, when the pi- 
■ lot saw a single-engine Piper Cher- 
okee “almost upon him.” Radar 
printouts showed that tbe two 
planes were separated by 500 feet. 

“The Learjet pilot told the lower 
that he had to dive, he had to go 
down, quick down,” Mr. Edelstan 
said. 

The incidents came one day after 
a n car-collision in Dallas between a 
Delta Air Lines jetliner and a small 
plane. A Delta pilot flying a Boeing 
727 carrying 104 people had to turn 
sharply to avoid hitting a small 
plane as it approached Dallas- Fort 
Worth International Airport at 
midday Monday. 

On Saturday, an Air Canada jet- 
liner had just left O’Hare Interna- 
tional Airport at Chicago when a 
twin-engine Cessna plane passed 
within about 300 Feet. 

The next day a Pan American 
Airways jetliner approaching La- 
Guardia Airport at New York had 
to dive to avoid hilling a Trans 
World Airways jet that had flown 
into its path while approaching 
John F. Kennedy International 
Airport. 

Both of those incidents were at- 
tributed to controller errors, FAA 
spokesmen said. 


UA.E. Closes 
Anchorage 
For Tankers 
Due to Mines 


The AsuvhnetJ Prev 

MANAMA. Bahrain —-Officials 
dkxed pan of an offshore tanker 
anchorage in the Gulf of Oman on 
Thursday after the discovery of a 
sixth mine in the area, shipping 
sources said. 

The .five mines found earlier off 
the United Arab Emirate port of 
Tujaira were destroyed or defused' 
in a search operation begun after 
an American-Operated supertanker 

hit a mine Monday and was dam- 
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A source said Fujarra officials 
decided to bar ships from an area 
extending as far as 35 square miles 
(90 square kilometers) offshore. 
The port, itself remained open, said 
shipping sources who spoke on 
condition or anonymity. Ships pre- 
sumably could still enter port by 
going around the danger zone 

The restricted area includes a 
zone about four miles (6 J kilome- 
ters) in diameter where sources ear- 
lier reported that dusters. of float- 
ing mines were discovered. 

Tbe dangerous anchorage is in- 
Che Gulf of Oman just south of die 
Gulf. The two bodies' of water are 
connected by tbe Strait of Hormuz. 

A United Arab Emiraies'news- 
paper said Thursday that discovery 
of the mines had forced a one-week 
postponement of the next U.S. 
Navy-escorted convoy of Ameri- 
can-flagged Kuwaiti tankers. 

The paper, Al-Imhad, based in 
Abu Dhabi, quoted, unidentified 
sources as saying that three more 
Kuwaiti tankers had been sched- 
uled to arrive in the area Friday. 
Washington has not given a dale 
for the next convoy up the Gulf to 
Kuwait. 

So far, the United States has re- 
flagged five Kuwaiti vessels and 
escorted them in two convoys up 
the Gulf. The three vessels escorted 
in the second convoy remain in 
Kuwait to take on cargo. Altogeth- 
er, II vessels are to be reflagged. 

Sources said teams from the 
United And) Emirates, lhe Sultan- 
ate of Oman and the U.S. Navy 
were deploying boats and helicop- 
ters to scan the Gulf of Oman. 

The sources, asking not to be 
named, said the search teams were 
working in different areas. Diplo- 
mats said this week that Washing- 
ton agreed toa request from Oman 
U> help with minesweeping. 

Tbe source of the mines has not 
been established, but Iran is widely 
believed to be responsible. Ship- 
ping sources speculate that the 
mines were secretly laid in an at- 
tempt to disrupt the U.S. escort 
convoys, which are organized in 
and depart from the area. 

In Washington, the Pentagon 
said Thursday that Iran was “al- 
most certainly” responsible for 
planting the mines, suggesting that 
the Iranians had extended their op- 
erations beyond the Gulf to disrupt 
U.S. convoys. 

Robert B. Sims, tbe Pentagon's 
chief spokesman, said, “We believe 
that it is quite likely, in fact, almost 
certainly, the Iranians' who left 
those mines there, presumably in 
hopes of placing them in. front of 
our most recent tanker escort 
group." 

Iran accused the United States 
on Wednesday £ of planting the 
mines and offered its own navy to 
help clear them. . 

[The Iranian press agency IRN A 
reported that Iranian naval units 
would start minesweeping “maneu- 
vers" in international waters Fri- 
day, Reuters reported from Lon- 
don. 

[Quoting an Iranian naval com- 
mander. the press agency, received 
in London, dkfiot say where the 
exercises would take place.) 

In Washington, the Reagan ad- 
ministration accused Iran of ob- 
structing United Nations efforts to 
end the Iran-Iraq war, now nearly 
seven years old, and urged the UN 
Security Council to move toward 
an arms embargo of Iran. 

Iran, in return, charged that 
Washington was increasing tension 
in the Gulf with its call on the 
Security CoundL On July 20, tbe 
15-member council unanimously 
passed a cease-fire resolution, 
which Iran has.said it neither ac- 
cepts nor rejects. The measure has 
no enforcement provision. 

France and Britain dispatched 
minesweepers to the area after the 
first mines were sighted in the Gulf 
of Oman. 

_ In a commentary on Tehran ra- 
dio, Prime Minister Mir Hussein 
Moussavi said Wednesday that if 
the British, and French intend “to 
Stand side by side” with the Ameri- 
can forces, then Iran is “ready, 
once more, to repeat the events of 
Lebanon that led to the disgraceful 
escape of the multinational force.” 

Suicide truck bombers belonging 
to Iranian-backed Shiite Moslem 
groups Jailed 241 American and 58 
French military peacekeeping per- 
sonnel in Beirut in 1983. 



Edna Robertson testifying 
in court in Jernsalew. 


4 Charged in £30 Million U.K- Theft 

LONDON (AP) - Four mcn woectarg^ Thwsday ^ 
with the robtay of a London nfe dqnm «n«r m of lhc ^-Tn® 
Ai lhe same timo. SeoilandYarf rased its f^“ ric h»i robboyiu 
£20 million (S32 million) to £30 millwn. makmS^ * a ^ “enonuotu 
British history- The police said they had robbery at the 

amount" of cash, jewelry and silver stolen in u* y de p arim cnt store. 
Knightebridge Safe Deposit They were- 

Three of the men were arraigned on robfcsy ta^iSd PMs**4fi. 


U.S. Rebuffs UN Population Fund 

WASHINGTON (Reuters) -The United 
was refusing for the third consauuve^ar charges.' the 

Nations family planning program because, Wasmngu- e— . 

program funded forced abortions in China. . «/ashiiutton had 

neUN Food tor Population AerivMes. 
budgeted S25.4 million, denied die charge. I NaFisbaai a bit of 

executive director, said: ‘The United^ States has never offered a bit of 

evidence to support these allegations." . «o tQmen . 

The U.S. Agency for Internationa] Devdopmenlsa.dma ement 
thaL as in the two previous y< ears. it was allocating the jr*- 
for tbe fund to other family planning programs in Africa, fv 

arid Asia. . 

Demjanjuk Prosecutor Assails Expert 

JERUSALEM (AP) — A prose- 
cutor in John Demjanjuk’s war 
crimes trial asserted Thursday that 
a defense handwriting expert bad 
given a biased evaluation of an im- 
portant piece of prosecution evi- 
dence. a Nazi, identity card that she 
claims is a forgery. 

“This is a very good example of 
your, preconceived ideas and Was,”, 
said the prosecutor, Michael 
Staked. after Edna Robertson tes- 
tified that even previously undis- 
puted sample signatures, she . had 
used in her examination might have 
been forged. Mrs. Robertson insur- 
ed that her evaluation had been 
fair. 

Mr. Demjaiguk is accused of be- . 

ing the guard who operated the gas . )U 

chambers at the Treblinka death camp in Poland in 194*. and 1943. MB. 
Robertson has testified that an SS identity card allegedly belonging to 
him does not bear his signature. On Thursday, sbe cited wide variations u 
samples of the handwriting of an SS officer, Karl StreibL whose signature 
is alleged to be on the card, and said these had led her to question the 
authenticity ofiboih the Stntibl jsignaxure and the samples. 

Pope to See Critic of Waldheim Visit ^ 

NEW YORK (NYT) — Elie Wiesel, the Nobel Peace Prize winner/ 
who severely criticized Pope John Paul II for meeting with President Kurt 
Waldheim of Austria in June, will visit with the pope this month, 
according to American Jewish and Catholic officials. 

Mr.. Wiesd, who was in S3o Paulo on Wednesday to be honored by the 

government of Brazil, confirmed that tbe meeting with the pope would 
take place but refused to elaborate. According to other Jewish leaders, the 
initiative for the meeting came from the Vatican and involved several 
Catholic predates, including Cardinal John O’Connor of New York and 
Cardinal Jean-Marie Lustiger of Paris. 

On Thursday. Ml Waldheim met with Chancellor Helmut Kohl of 
West Germany at Mr. Waldheim’s summer house near Salzburg, the 
Austria Press Agency reported. Ml RohL who is spending his vacation in 
nearby Sl GUgeo, met Mr. Waldheim “as in past years," the agency sakL 

Paper Can Contest Curb in Singapore * 

SINGAPORE (AFP) — A Singapore court on Thursday granted Tbe 

Asian WaB Street Journal the right to contest a government order that has 

restricted tbe paper’s sales- here to 400 copies a day since Feb. 16. Tbe 
paper had been circulating more than 5,000 copies a day in Singapore. 

But the High Court, in granting permission, ordered the Hong Kong- 
based financial paper to file a new petition omitting requests that the 
court role on the validity and constitutionality of the government action. 
Justice TjS. Sinnathuray also allowed that restraint on the daily's circula- 
tion to continue pending tbe outcome of the appeal 
The restriction was imposed after the paper refused to publish in full an 
official rejoinder to a December article that the government said had 
criticized the formation of a new, secondary stock market, “and cast 
doubts on the motives of the government in setting it up.” 

For the Record i 

French pofice held 31 prisoners Thnrsday night after eight persons were 
injured in rioting at a Marseille prison, police sources said. Inmates at tbe 
Baumettes prison started a fire and attacked security forces with rocks 
and pieces of wood before police fired tear gas to restore calm. (Rouen) 

Associate Justice Thnrgood Marshall of the Sign ewe Court, 79, was 
reported in good condition on Thursday at Bethesda Naval Hospital m 
Washington, where he was being treated for a blood dot in his foot fdPj 

TRAVEL UPDATE ~ 

Poland to Groundlts Soviet-Built Jets 

WARSAW (Reuters) — The Polish airline LOT plans to ground six of 
its seven Soviet-built Ilyushin 62M jetliners for maintenance next week, 
and is to lease a UJS.-buflt airliner to hdp fill the gap, the official press - 
said Thursday. 

But the airline warned paisseagers that problems with advance bookip 
ings might occur cm flights to North America, China, India and Tbafland 
beginning Friday. A DC-8 airliner, to be chartered from a company in 
Miami, is expected to arrive in Warsaw on Sunday. It will be used for 
flights to tbe United States and Canada. 

The decision to ground the Soviet planes followed tbe worst disaster in 
Polish aviation histoiy, in which all 183 people on board an fiyushxn 62M 
died in a crash near Warsaw in May. 
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VATICAN CITY (AP) —The Vatican is installing more facilities to 
enable handicapped tourists to view the Sis tine Chapel and other art 
objects in the Vatican museums. 

. Wheelchair ramps and special elevators and bathrooms have been 
mstaited to enable the handicapped to move more easily through the 
complex, which has 150 staircases. The facilities should be completed by 
. the end of next year. ‘ . 

A museum official estimated that at least 3,000 pawns 

vtsn the museums yearly. There are also tours available for bHod visttort 
to the Sistine ChapeL 
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rums <h booth AfncanAirmiys urged Thursday that smoking areas be 

reuweated on their planes so that passengers wfll refrain from lighting op 

m the toilets, where smoking is forbidden. The danger of a fire in the 
tonets is the most frightening in-flight hazard feared by cockpit and cabin 
crews alike," a statement said. (Reuten) 
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LEIPZIG TRADE FAIR 

German Democratic Republic 

When Christopher Columbus, discovered America in 1492 the LEIPZIG TRADE FAIR 

could look back at a history of 327 years . 

. . ’ . J . V 

Even in those days, Leipzig — the crossroad of two very important European trade routes — 

was internationally known and renowned . 

It is the same today! 


There are many good reasons 
why exhibitors, buyers, politicians, 
businessmen, engineers and 
economists converge on Leipzig in 
the German Democratic - 
Republic to attend the trade fair in 
' March and September As a 
matter of fact, you might find a 
reason to justify your own 
presence in the following list 


A larger number of 
countries show high- 
quality lines. 


V 


The Leipzig Fair is a 
center of world trade and 
has proven its worth as a 
pacesetter of East-West- 
Trade year after year. 


Most of the GDR’s 
export and import deals 
are initiated and final- 
ized at the Leipzig Fair. 


i No other trade fair iri the 
world attr a cts as many 
economic experts and 
politicians. 


There is a business-like 
atmosphere with 
discussions, exchanging 
information and 
establishing contacts. 


There is more to Leipzig 
than just the trade fair . 
Leipzig is famous for its 
rich musical and theatrical 
life, for its hospitality and 
entertainment. 


■ i 



M 


1987 Leipzig Autumn Fair September 6-12. 

r f\ > j The central theme: Efficient food production and processing. 

A*. ; jaoo i .Qnrina Fair March 13-19. 




S'* 
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1988 Leipzig Spring Fair 

rmToentral mere: Improved performance with integrated n»asunng 

• testing and control systems ., - ■ ~ •• 


DDR-7010 Leipzig 
Postfach 720 
Telex 512294 Phone 71810 
or the Leipzig Trade Fair representative 
in your country . 
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What Reagan Didn’t Say 


II was a bii odd to hear President Rea- 
gan stating Wednesday night that there 
was nothing he could say to make right the 
situation that grew out of his sale of 
arms to Iran. There is something that pres- 
idents can say when things go wrong — 
and he certainly said some part of it. No 
one wants the sort of graveling that 
abases the man or the office. Mr. Reagan 
did not do that, and should not have. But 
almost everyone expects to hear con- 
veyed a sense that the president truly un- 
derstands what went wrong, has absorbed 
the implications or it. has absorbed as 
well the shock and the dismay caused by 
it. and is then prepared to move on. 

In his speech on the Iran-contra affair, 
Mr. Reagan fairly gave himself high marks 
for cooperating with the various inquiries. 
He acknowledged that events had been 
"confusing and painful" and had left 
“doubts" in the country. It took some 
courage to acknowledge that "1 was stub- 
born in my pursuit or a policy that went 
astray." In that sense it was the right 
speech. He didn't have to address every- 
thing and he could be expected to be more 
understanding of his own administration's 
failings than outsiders would be. 

Yet it was evident once again that Mr. 
Reagan's thermostat measuring political 
outrage, including political outrage that has 
cost his administration dear, is set low. It is 
□ot simply that he did not address some of 
the more important matters raised in the 
congressional hearings and that in some he 


did address — the origin of the arms sales, 
for instance — his presentation went past 
much that the testimony had revealed. 

In saying that his secretaries of defense 
and state had "predicted that the American 
people would immediately assume this whole 
plan was an arms-for-hostages deal and 
nothing more," he passed over all the sad 
testimony about their exclusion from the 

policy circle. In dedaring ‘hat "the buck does 
not slop with Admiral Poindexter.” he failed 
to explain or even ask how it was that he, too, 
was kept in the dark. He called “the biggest 
lesson” of the bearings the need for execu- 
tive-legislative trust, as though the two 
branches were equally at fault for the “lies, 
leaks, divisions and mistakes." You don't 
have to believe the congressional record on 
funding the contras has been constant or a 
model of legislative precision to know that 
the main burden of fault falls cm the adminis- 
tration. Meanwhile, be ignored that parts of 
the U.S. government had run operations and 
made plans that skirted or broke the law. 

It was a brisk and brief speech. Mr. 
Reagan was appearing while he and Con- 
gress are on vacation and before Congress 
issues its own recommendations. He was at 
pains to cite the steps he has taken to clean 
up the debris and the broader agenda he 
still intends to pursue. Still, for all that he 
tried to put this affair behind him. the main 
impression he left was that he has not come 
fully to terms with the most convulsive 
events his administration has so far known. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


When Gas Is $5 a Gallon 


Forget oil taxes, import fees and subsidies 
for alternate fuels, say Reagan energy ex- 
perts: the market alone will produce the right 
amount of oil at the right price. That has 
always been a glib analysis. Now. in light of 
the administration’s willingness to risk lives 
and dollars in the defense of oil from the 
Gulf, it seems absurd. The real cost of oil 
should include the cost of the military forces 
protecting supplies. And even that number is 
dwarfed by the whole cost of depending on 
Gulf oil. Once consumption approaches cur- 
rent production capacity, each extra barrel 
could add 5200 to the world's oQ bilL 

As with other widely traded commod- 
ities. oil has a market price roughly reflect- 
ing the cost of producing it from declining 
“marginal" Fields in America and Europe. 
But a stable supply of oil, unlike most 
commodities, is vital to the economy. Even 
a fear of supply disruptions can have dra- 
matic effects. In 1973-74, and again in 1979, 
output reductions of just a few percent 
doubled oil prices and triggered a recession 
that cut world income by trillions. 

Today, with oil temporarily in glut, losing 
the 10 to 15 percent of world o3 that now 
flows through the Strait of Hormuz would 
probably not do as much damage. Producers 
outside the region could replace most of the 
barrels. Sales from government reserves 
could also help cushion the shock. But mod- 
est dependence on Gulf oil still carries a 
heavy price tog The cost of the military 


commitment can't be easily measured, but 
surely amounts to several percent of the S300 
billion U.S. defense budget. Just the present 
troubles in the Gulf have driven up prices by 
about S3 a barrel; (his adds about S500 
million to America's monthly import bill 
Far more ominous is the growing poten- 
tial for monopoly pricing as the world slow- 
ly slides back toward dependence on Gulf 
oiL In particular, Saudi Arabia remains the 
only major source of oil. And as the gap 
steadily closes between consumption and 
production capacity available from non- 
Saudi fields, the fate of the world economy 
will rest in Saudi hands. If supply and 
demand are left to the market, it will take 
only a decade for the Saudis to become the 
swing producer, able to control the world 
price by regulating the flow from their own 
wells. Then, every extra gallon demanded 
by consumers could increase producers' 
revenues by as much as S5. 

Analysts bitterly debate the relative mer- 
its of gasoline taxes, oil taxes and import 
fees as a way to restrain consumption. 
There are equally rancorous arguments 
about how best to stimulate supply. But the 
perspective of 55 gasoline makes almost 
any alternative look attractive. How can 
public attention be focused on devising 
such alternatives? The fust task is to dis- 
lodge the simplistic free-marketeera who 
think the best energy policy is indifference. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Small Pets, Big Problems 


Recently there was a news account of 
the tribulations of Alan Fisk of Pooles- 
villc. Maryland, whose local zoning au- 
thorities have barred him from keeping a 
pel sheep, named Buttercup, at his borne. 
Mr. Fisk may not know it. or find it very 
consoling if he does know, but he is part of 
a distinguished company of pet owners 
with zoning problems, some of them de- 
cidedly more offbeat than his. 

For instance, consider Patty Fairchild, a 
Californian who is spending the summer 
fighting an eviction notice served by zoning 
authorities upon her 27-inch-high horse. 
This t truly) 27-inch-high horse, named 
Ragtime, runs around Mrs. Fairchild's back 
yard and curls up in her living room — she 
says — to watch television. The neighbors 
say Ragtime is a farm animal and can’t be 
kept in a suburban tract home. Mrs. Fair- 
child rcions that Ragtime is smaller than 
some dogs, is clean, is quiet and is a peL 
“She’ll lose." sadly predicts Mary Culbert- 
son of the American Miniature Horse Asso- 
ciation. who had a similar problem herself a 
few years back. “People just can't gel 
post the idea that it's a horse." Either that, 
or it just gives them the creeps. 

It is not at all dear that enough people 


are getting the creeps with reference to this 
new boom in mhuature-animal collecting, 
which encompasses, these days, not only 
horses and donkeys but half-size rabbits, 
tiny chickens, pygmy goats and “Chinese 
water deer." which are about the size of a 
hefty caL Only one problem with the deer, 
say experts. They don't grow antlers at that 
size. They grow fangs. Fangs? “I don’t 
know why " said Mrs. Culbertson, of the 
horse association. "God did it. not me." 

If down-breeding animals for kicks 
strikes you as a little decadent, you may 
prefer to think about the new Mexican 
“minicow," reported earlier this summer 
to be smaller than a large maslirf but 
capable of giving more than a gallon of 
milk a day. Full-size Brahmans weigh 
about six times that, and eat accordingly, 
but produce only half as much milk. 
Breeders predict a virtual agricultural rev- 
olution. especially in the Third World. 

Amid all this excitement, we offer only 
one caution. What if someone down- 
breeding those small deer with fangs 
should inadvertently breed them back up, 
and produced full-size Tanged bucks? 
Didn't think of that, did they? 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Little Grace at Graceland 


“Where were you when you heard that 
Elvis had died?" That question, asked by 
one announcer of another during a recent 
New York Mets baseball game, vividly il- 
lustrated the legendary power of Elvis Pres- 
ley. the king of rock-and-roll. 

Imagine. His drug-induced death 10 years 
ago Sunday now ranks with events like Pearl 
Harbor, the assassination of President Ken- 
nedy or the landing of men on the moon os a 
generational marker. The Elvis legend fills 
the lives of many struggling, striving people 
because Elvis was of them. He touched them 
with his music — energetic, straight and 
simple: “You ain’t nothin' but a hound dog." 
“Love me tender, love me true." 

That is probably the most innocent and 


decorous aspect of the Elvis legend. In his 
hometown of Memphis, Tennessee, wor- 
shipping Elvis is more earthy, sensual, at 
-times tawdry. Witness the current gathering 
of disciples. They include grown men in 
pompadoured hair and porkchop sideburns 
in unabashed imitation of the King. And 
there are the vendors, hawking every 
conceivable Elvis souvenir. 

At the center or it all is Graceland. the 
singer's home and place of burial. The faith- 
ful flock to it like pilgrims. The pilgrims 
come not to pray but to marvel at gold- 
lined bathroom sinks and vd vet-covered 
sofas. Thus do they honor one of their own 
who escaped into Graceland. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES 
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Dr. Strangelove’s 


OPINION 

Latest Passion: The Pershing- 1 As 


W ashington — The movie “Dr. 

Slrangelove” was subtitled “How I 
Stopped Worrying and Learned to Love the 
Bomb." The current debate over the pending 
agreement between the United States and the 
Soviet Union to eliminate nuclear ballistic 
missiles which have ranges of 300 to 3,500 
miles (483 to 5,633 kilometers) shows that 
many strategic thinkers have an abiding 
aTfection for nuclear weaponry. 

To the surprise of most, and the distress of 
some, Mikhail Gorbacbev not only accepted 
the U.S. zero-zero option on intermediate- 
range nuclear missiles but proposed to eradi- 
cate shorter- range missiles in the 300- to 600- 
mile category. Numerically, the great advant- 
age of the deal goes to the U5. side: The Soviet 
Union would give up more than 1,500 war- 
heads; the United States fewer than 350. 

But security experts such as Richard Nixon, 
Henry Kissinger and Brent Scowcroft have ar- 
gued for retention of at least some intermedi- 
ate-range nuclear missiles in Europe. They ar- 
gue (hat these missiles present a more plausible 
deterrent to a Soviet conventional attack be- 
cause Moscow would regard them as more 

likely to be used than any of the United States' 
12.000 long-range strategic warheads. 

But neither the United States nor its Euro- 
pean allies could possibly profit by converting 
a conventional conflict into a nuclear ex- 
change. Nor is it easy to understand why 
retaliation by the Soviet Union would be less 
likely if targets in that country were struck by 
Pershing-2s and ground-launched cruise mis- 
siles based in Western Europe than if the 


By Paul C. Warlike 


mushroom cloud over the Kremlin were 
caused by an intercontinental ballistic missile. 

Curiously, the affection is being lavished on 
weapons that were deployed after 1983 in re- 
sponse to the large buildup of the missiles that 
Mr. Gorbachev now offers to remove. Concern 
that the eradication of these vulnerable and 
destabilizing weapons might lead to “denucle- 
arization” of Europe seems somewhat over- 
wrought, because several hundred nuclear war- 
heads would remain available on nuclear- 
capable aircraft and ballistic missile 
submarines defending the North Atlantic Trea- 
ty Organization. Moreover, the best deterrent 
to a Soviet invasion of Western Europe would 
remain in the presence of the 325,000 U.S. 
soldiers and airmen stationed on the continent. 

Only an overweaning passion Tor the bomb 
could explain the fact that the major impedi- 
ment to a treaty on intermediate-range nuclear 
forces is tbe 72 Pershing-] A missiles deployed 
in West Germany. The missiles are owned by 
the Germans but can carry U.S. warheads. 

The Soviet Union contends that all U.S. and 
Soviet warheads on intermediate- range mis- 
siles are properly subject to the zero-zero op- 
tion, while Reagan a dminis tration spokesmen 
say that these are “third-country forces’' like 
those of the British and French and therefore 
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its constitution and the West European Union for R ^ ^yuflirait lCBMs capped 
Charter. West Germany cannot possess But "ES f^SSdcnily targctable reentry 
nuclear arms. The nuclear-tippcd Pershing- miduple mdepwdoi^W (he wrong- 

I As must be either Wes. German or Amen- n crilings. 

can, and they can’t be West German. headed ^ Jd pre vent deploy- 

At the stuie time, for the Soviet Union to rcW 

hold up the treaty on this issue would be meat of more than - and t j, e White 

neither necessary nor reasonable. The Per- SS -24 deployment includ- 

shing-lA launchers were not new when the Howe about So^et was 

West Germans were given ownership of them, ,ed the allegation th existing mobile 

By the time the other intermediate-range mis- renusa “ ,ts w de fV^f^oi n under the SALT II 
sties were destroyed, the Pershing- 1 As would lCBMs in order to rermu abrogated. It is 
be Obsolete. An understanding that they wB limit, which we .Lj^SJosadher- 

noi be replaced by modern missiles should be perhaps too much Procedures Tor 

sufficient to eliminate a problem that is race to previously agreea^ponp^aamto^ 
more emotional than it is military. destruction of excess weapo nrovi- 

II is important that an intermediato-range Reagan has cast aside the s ^ 
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sties were destroyed, the Pershing- 1 As would 
be obsolete. An understanding that they wiU 
not be replaced by modern missiles should be 
sufficient to eliminate a problem that is 
more emotional than it is military. 

It is important that an intermediate-range 
nuclear forces treaty be promptly completed 
so that tbe superpowers can get on with the 
more serious business of strategic-range nu- 
clear forces. These number 12,000 warheads 
on the U.S. side and 11,000 for the Soviet 


Union, president Ronald Reagan’s decision .« — ~ t-j-, nuc w 

last year to scrap the SALT II limits Reagan said the only pmposeof nraear 
means that these numbers, particularly on the weapons was to assure they 
Soviet side, can be greatly increased. _ . this were accepted as a 


sionTthat render them in excess. Reinstat*. 
ment and negotiated reduction of ttcSALT 
ceilings would control the nuclear threat far 
more effectively than a Strategic Defense ini- 
tiative, which now blocks such an .8°®®™* 

In his State of the Union Message in 1984. Air. 


Ironically, the recent discovery of the Soviet 


weapons was to assure mey ~~ “ 

this were accepted as a national policy, we could 

end our love affair with the bomb and get on with 


cannot be the subject of U.S.-Soviet negotia- deployment of the SS-24, a mobile, multiple- 
tions. This position is illogical and, if it were warhead missile, has led Senator Jesse Helms. 
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factually correct, illegaL The nonproliferation 
treaty prohibits a country with nuclear weap- 
ons from assisting, encouraging or inducing a 


Republican of North Carolina, with White 
House backing, to complain that Moscow is 
breaching the SALT JZ limits that the president 


Changed. Times , 
Changed Mores 

B y Richard Harwood 

W ASHINGTON — An old newspaper war- 
rior. A.H. Raskin of The New York 
Times, once described his travels with Estes 
KcFauver, the presidential candidate, in the 
1950s. The campaign party checked into a hotel 
in New Jersey one evening and, by Mr. Ras- 
kin's account, the candidate was overheard 
giving instructions to a desk clerk: “Send up 
whiskey and women in that order.” 

The story never appeared in The New York 
Times, said Mr. Raskin, because things of that 
sort were considered unfit to print. Only scandal 
sheets trafficked in sexual rumor and innuendo 
in those days. The mainstream press, in matters 
of sex and other personal behavior, observed 
what Eugene Meyer, founder of the modern 
Washington Post, once called the “decencies 
obligatory upon a private gentleman.” He might 
blush at the changes time has wroughL 
At a supermarket recently. 1 picked up a weekly 
newspaper and learned all manner of pseudo- 
salacious things. Princess Diana was reported to 
have acquired a boyfriend out of boredom with 
her “stuffy” husband. Prince Charles. There was a 
long and sympathetic article oo tbe bastard chil- 
dren of Mick Jagger, Farrah Fawcett. Mia Farrow 
and Goldie Hawn, and another on the personal 
financial affairs of such celebrities as Dan Rather. 

This inspired me to seek out news of sex and sin 
in the “serious press.” in the newsmagazines and 
political journals and in the broadcasts of televi- 
sion and radio. Tbe search was fruitful. There 
were many articles and television news specials on 
Gory Hart and his presumed paramour, Donna 
Rice. Their saga, which may become a two-hour 
movie on ABC television, competed for attention 
with accounts of the tribulations and sexual pro- 
clivities of Jim and Tammy Faye Bakker. The 
sexual infidelities of a Midwestern governor 
were newsworthy for a couple of days. Even the 
conservative Reader's Digest succumbed: “Sex 
Secrets Everyone Should Know." 

The AIDS plague has been a popular journal- 
istic subject all summer. Newsweek devoted 
much of a recent issue to the subject and pub- 
lished the photographs of 301 vic tims of the 
disease. Tbe Today television show presented a 
step-by-step description of the proper use of 
condoms for “safe sex.’’ and there were news 
accounts of a helpful Episcopal priest who dis- 
tributed the devices lo his congregation. 

It was obvious that the mass media are not the 
least squeamish about publishing sexual material 
that in the past would have been regarded as 
either tasteless or pornographic It also was obvi- 
ous that no general “right of privacy” is recog- 
nized. If the president has an intestinal polyp, the 
problem will be described in relentless derail. If 
an athlete, movie star or politician is afflicted with 
alcoholism, drug addiction or A1DSL tbe public’s 
“right to know" wiU be satisfied. 

Reportage in this genre, with one recent excep- 
tion, has become so common place as to be empty 
of significant controversy. The exception was the 



Hart-Rice tale that Mr. Raskin, several of bis 
New York Times colleagues and other critics 
denounced as “gutter journalism.’' Why this par- 
ticular story of a liaison should have aroused 
controversy in light of the media's present stan- 
dards is something of a mystery in itself. Perhaps 
it is because no one really cares whether Goktie 
Hawn produces illegitimate children, whereas the 
Han-Rke stray hod consequences: Mr. Hart 
withdrew from the Democratic presidential race. 

In any case; the story provoked debate in the 
newsrooms of many newspapers. Are there no 
limits? people asked. Will surveillance teams be 
put on the trail of every politician? Would we 
expose the spouse of some candidate or public 
figure as a drug addict or alcoholic? What about 
tire children of prominent figures? 

If things are really getting out of hand, 
should not the media adopt some rules or 
standards to define those things that are fit to 
print? Perhaps they should, but it won’t happen. 
For a variety of reasons. The fust is that “jour- 
nalism 1 ’ in our time is an amorphoos amalgam- 
ation of thousands of enterprises, embracing 
everything from The Christian Science Monitor 
to Screw magazine. Their disparate purposes 
and values do not and will never coincide. 

Moreover, no rule-making authorities, no pro- 
fessional societies or associations exist to define 
good or bad journalism, or to punish the miscre- 
ants. Efforts in tbe United States to install a 
permanent National News Council controlled by 
the media have failed, as have Third World efforts 
to censor the Western press through a “New 
World Information Order” that would codify 
“appropriate criteria to gwern truly objective 
news selection.” The response of editors and 
publishers to such proposals has been uniform: 
"No one is going to tell me what to prim.” The 
idea of a government agency setting the rules is, of 
course, unthinkable in media circles. 

An equally powerful reason a return to Puritan 
standards of taste is unlikely is that Americans 
have c hang ed. Notions of whai is fit to prim have 
broadened dramatically the past 25 years because 
something important happened to society: the 
revolution in popular culture in the 1960s. The 


historian Theodore Roszak looked about at the 
end of that decade and recorded this impression: 
“It would hardly seem an exaggeration to call 
what we see arising among tbe young a 'counter 
culture' — meaning, a culture so radically disaffil- 
iated from the mainstream assumptions of our 
society dint it scarcdy looks to many as a culture 
at all but takes on the alarming appearance of a 
barbarian intrusion." 

It was a “culture” in tended to shock and repu- 
diate the “system” andall tbe “bourgeois values” 
of middle-class America whence those cultural 
revolutionaries sprang. Thar assaults on tbe “es- 
tablishment" faded to bring it down, and in due 
course they were co-opted into the embrace of the 
larger society. But their impact on the popular 
culture was profound. 

~ Major commercial enterprises were created to 
market artifacts of the '60s: designer jeans, de- 
signer drugs, rock muac, the “alternative” press. 
A considerable pornography industry arose. 
“Dirty movies” came to the neighborhood the- 
ater, cable television, the local video shop and 
hotel and motel chains across the country. Maga- 
zines of the Playboy or Hustler variety proliferat- 
ed. Historians and biographers explored the sexu- 
ality of their subjects, as do some of the authras of 
contemporary newspaper comic strips. 

- And throughout society, sexual attitudes and 
behavior genuinely changed. Premarital “try- 
outs” and extramarital relationships became 
commonplace. Homosexuals asserted their iden- 
tities. The rates of Illegitimate birth, teen-age 
pregnancy, venereal disease and divorce all 
soared. The AIDS epidemic occurred. Tbe mass 
media record these developments because they 
are a significant part of the history of our time, a 
history that could not be recorded under “prere- 
volutionary” concepts of what is fit to print. 

Some lament tbe passing of the old “decencies 
obligatory upon a private gentleman.” They la- 
ment the loss of personal privacy for the rich and „ 
famous and in many cases for the common man. 
But it will take a counterrevolution in the popular 
culture to reverse these trends in journalism, and 
nothing of the sort is in the cards. 

The Washington Post. 


the job of preventing nuclear war. jg. 

The writer was chief U.S. arms negotiator of 
SALT II in 1977 and I97S He contributed this 
comment to The Hew York Times. 

~ A Glib Case 
By Pakistan 

By Nambalat C. Menon 

W ashington — Mushahid 
Hussain’s article on why Paki- 
stan needs a nudear bomb (IHT, July 
31 ) contains the kind of glib arguments 
that long have been fed to the Ameri- 
can people. The way I see it, Pakistan 
(or, for that matter, India) needs a 
nuclear option like it needs a pain in the 
bead. Having a credible nuclear weap- 
ons program involves a lot more than 
letting off a bang that will register on 
seismographs around the world. The 
projects in Pakistan and India, which 
require testing and delivery systems, are ± 
enormo us ly expensive and will result in • 
an unbearable, unfortunate and unnec- 
essary drag on the underdeveloped 
economies of both nations. 

Mr. Hussain contends that Pakistan 
u jl. must haw a credible nuclear deterrent 

■_. because it is a smaller and weaker 
. ca n neighbor that has fought three wan 
min India. But so has India had to 


At IMF and the World Bank, Change Brings Hope 

IT ASHTNGTON — Recall the In- By Hobart Rowen that while the current debt strai 


W ASHINGTON —Recall the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, so 
bitterly condemned in parts of Latin 
America as “neo-colonialist" or “neo- 
imperialist” for its role in enforcing 
austerity as it managed the 1982 debt 
crisis? Well, things may be taking a turn 
for the better under the agsncy's new 
managing director, Michel Camdessus. 

He is highly sensitive to the fact that 
IMF is still a bad word in tbe Third 
World, a convenient whipping boy for 
politicians who duck blame for their 
own questionable decisions. He has 
faced the reality that not only does the 
IMFs image need repairing, but that 
the fund must take into account the 
“social impact” of its programs. This is 


to overcome the feeling that he has 
blundered on the reorganization issue. 
Mr. Camdessus, on tbe other hand, 
already has made a strong impression. 
He is open and accessible to staff and, 
said a dose observer. “He even recog- 
nizes that arrears [overdue payments 
to the IMF by some countries] are a 
problem, and that's something that the 
IMF didn’t even want to talk about 
before Camdessus arrived.” 

In his first major initiative, the for- 
mer governor of the French national 

Mr. Conable’s speech to the 


Rowen that while the current debt strategy 

needs “fresh impetus,” a resumption 
tries, and a program of “lasting ad- of normal debtor-creditor relations is 


fight three wars with Pakistan; it 
should be recalled that the last dash, 
in 1971, was triggered by a unilateral, 
synchronized attack mounted by the 
Pakistani air force on more than half 
a dozen Indian air bases. 

Pakistan might be smaller, but it is 
not all that weak, thanks to America’s 
military largess. In any case, if it were 
to face imminent defeat, as it did over 
the Bangladesh crises, is it Mr. Hus- 
sain’s stand that Pakistan would use 
its nudear weapons to prevent such a 
rout? That scenario is untenable. If 
Pakistan threatened to use or actually 
used a nudear weapon, both super- 
powers would — probably in unison 
— crane down heavily on Islam a b ad. 

And how on earth did Mr. Hussain 
manage to discover, “an dement of 
American double standard on the nu- 
dear issue”? Admittedly, in 1974, In- 
dia did set off a “peaceful nudear 
explosion,” but India has conducted 
no more tests. Nor, unlike Pakistan, 
has it had its agents beg, borrow and 
steal nndear material and blueprints. 
To claim, as Islamabad has, that the 
government had nothing to do with 
the dandestine attempt to import 
prohibited managing steels, tins is 
hard to swallow. If India is exempt 
from punitive U.S. action, it is not 
because of double standards but be- 
cause there are no Indian agents in- 
dulging in such shenanigans. 

The theory that a U.S. aid cut will 
destabilize a weak civilian govern- 
ment in Pakistan just does not wash. 
That government is not civilian; the 
top brass exchanging army jackets 
for secretariat sherwams does not 
constitute government by the people. 

As for the warning that generous 
Unde Sam can speedily be trans- 
formed into the ugly American- — 
well, remember when the U.S. Embas- 
sy in Pakistan was sacked in 1979? 

The ultimate threat, Mr. Hussain 
argues, is that Pakistan could retaliate 
for an aid cut by “making op with tbe 
Soviets on Afghanistan, moving closer 


justmenl” worked out by each coun- “not yet imminent, to say the least, 
try with the IMF and World Bank. Indeed, the debt situation has recent- 


Reagan administration officials still iy been showing some signs of strain, 
are counting on the World Bank to All this suggests that it will take 
play an increasingly important role in longer to resolve the debt problem 
stimulating economic growth in Latin than had been hoped in the light 
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Indeed, the debt situation has recent- distant r£”!w 

ly been showing some signs of strain, 

All this ,«ir. Dm ted Stales had better remember 


America. In fact. Treasury Secretary 
James Baker looks td the World Bank 


of progress made in 1982-84.” 

But if Mr. Camdessus can restore 


to replace, in large part, aid that other- the IMF's image, if Mr. Conable can 
wise would have flowed through the re-stan the World Bank, and if the 
Inter-American Development Bank agencies can actually work together, 
before an unhappy policy deadlock there may be some long-run hope. 


soured U-S.-1ADB relations. 

Given all of the notoriety sur- 
rounding the World Bank’s reorgani- 


The Washington Post 


(hat Islamabad is a convenient con- 
duit for arms to Afghanistan —and if 
you stop us from taking you to the 
cleaners, we will turn around and bite 
the hand that has fed us. Is that the 
“cozy relationship” America wants? 

The writer, a farmer editor of the Hin- 
dustan Times in New Delhi, contributed 
this comment to The Washington Pea. 


staff is burning tbe midnight oil. try- 
ing to come up with new initiatives 
and ideas that can sound credible. 
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knowiedge that its programs had any 
effect on income distribution. 

A resurrection of the reputation and 
dout of the IMF. if that develops, 
could not come at a more propitious 
lime. New leadership on the interna- 
tional economic front is desperately 
needed: The World Bank, under its 
president. Barber Gamble, is likely to 


bank is trying to put together a medal 
fund to help hard-pressed African 
countries. “Here's the IMF. which is 
supposed to be a short-term monetary 
institution, concerned about interna- 
tional liquidity and exchange rates," 


problems stemming from its unhappy Development CounciL Yet, this man 
reorganization experience. Paul Camdessus is traveling around the 
Volcker. who worked effectively in the world looking fra soft money for Afri- 
intemational debt arena, has left as ca. That's pretty surprising." 
chairman of tbe U.S. Federal Reserve Of course, Mr. Camdessus is moti- 
BoanL And few Washington observ- vaied by more than humanitarian 
ers expect the Reagan administration, reasons: The IMF is heavily exposed 
weakened by tbe Iran-contra affair, to in Africa, with loans that cannot be 
take any major initiatives chi the debt paid off. He put his proposal, for 
crisis. So it may fall to Mr. Camdessus tripling concessional aid funds avail- 
ed Mr. Conable. together, to assume able for African and other tow-in- 
management of the debt problem. come countries, to the heads of goy- 
Mr. Conable bas big problems at eminent at the economic summit in 
the World Bank. Starting at next Venice and got a good reception. Lat- 
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It’s Judges Who Must Rule 


By Anthony Lewis 


CAN FRANCISCO — Tor nearly 200 
gj** now * e United States has 
a ^litudon enforced by 
Jlffe ?* sy ? em ““Rue for mon 

t ““*■ But now, to a far greater 

extent than generally realized, other de- 
jnoeraara have adopted the view that 
judges should protect individual liberty 
" Evasion by governments. 

.i,a ***?“* of constitutionalism on 
the American patt ern was made mov- 

ABROAD AT HOME 

ingly dear the other day in a discussion 
among justices of supreme courts 
around the world. They spoke of there 
role — their willingness to stand 
against political leaders — in ways that 
resonated with American history. 

AH kinds of conn tries have written 
constitutions. The crucial question is 
whether the rights that they describe 
are theoretical — as in the Soviet 
Union, for example — or whether 
judges will order politicians to obey the 
' J rules. That was the question explored 
7 by a panel or judges here at the Ameri- 
can Bar Association meeting. 

What would Lhey do, the judges were 
asked, if in conditions of emergency 
their government passed a law sus- 
pending constitutional guarantees? 
Without hesitation, judges. from West 
Germany, Zimbabwe and India said, 
“We would strike it down.” 

Wolfgang Zddler, the president of the 
German Federal Constitutional Court, 
said his court frequently found legisla- 
tion in conflict with the West German 
Constitution, and had overwhelming 
public support for that role. “We defi- 


This Is Not India Game 

Regarding the opinion column, “Gan- 
dhi Plays a Dangerous Game in Sri Lan- 
ka, ” (June 18) by Paul Johnson : ' 

How can Mr. Johnson, who writes 
of a Tamil infiltration of Sri i-mka, 
close his eyes to the fact that the flow 
of Tamils has been in the other direc- 
tion (150,000 T amil refugees reaching 
India in the last three years). 

Communal tensions in India and Sri 
Lanka find their roots in the British colo- 
nial policy of divide and rule, winch set 
community against community and refi- 
gjon against religion. A policy perhaps 
not completely justified by the “abstract 
principle of the rule of law and equality” 
but nonetheless very effective. 

Mr. Johnson's analysis of recent 
events is a classic pieceof disinforma- 
tion. Pakistan has invaded India thrice 
and China has done, so once, in recent 
years. Kashmir. is very much an integral 
• part -oF Iudiaj^Abd tcf' say- that- India 


niiely have judicial supremacy," he said. 

“Judicial activism," a term of high 
controversy in America, was used with 
no embarrassment by the panelists. 

“There is a degree of judicial activism 
open to the courts," Chief Justice R.S. 
Pathak of the Indian Supreme Court 
sgid. “The people, turn to the courts and 
say, Took, we are in difficulty."* 

“1 don't think that activism is a bad 
word at all," -Justice Enrique Petracchi 
of the Argentine Supreme Court said. Of 
course the reality in Argentina, which he 
regretted, is that the rule- of law was 
displaced by military rule until the re- 
cent re-establ ishm ent or democracy. 

Chief Justice Enoch Dumbulsbena of 
Zimbabwe described bow his Supreme 
Court enforces the constitution of a coun- 
try only seven years old. Zimbabwe has a 
state, of. emergency, as the constitution 
permits, but the court has ordered the 
government to gfve detailed reasons Tor 
detaining any person and to let detainees 
have access to lawyers. And despite criti- 
cism of the judges, the government has 
complied with their orders. 

Hie judges spoke also of the need to 
interpret a constitution in the light of 
contemporary understanding. Otherwise, 
Mr. Zddler said, it would be so inflexible 
that it could hot last — that it would have 
to be replaced. He used the American 
expression “a living constitution.'' 

Judge Daryl Dawson, of the High 
Court of Australia, spoke of the need for 
judges to give meaning to the broad con- 
cept of a Ml or rights — which Australia 
does not have. “With words like 'due 
process' and .‘liberty," ' he said, “it is up 
to the judges to put content into them.” 

Other judges in the audience echoed 



the panel. Supreme court justices from 
Brazil. Colombia, Nigeria, the Philip- 
pines and Japan said they, too, exer- 
cised the power to upset' the acts of 
legislatures and executives. 

The discussion made evident what 
Americans sometimes forget: That 
what really gives meaning to human 
rights is the willingness of an indepen- 
dent judiciary to protect those rights. 
For Americans in the audience the jus- 
tices' discussion evoked a sense of 
pride. After all, the idea of judicial 


supremacy — of judges making politi- 
cians follow the rules — is the great 
American contribution to political sci- 
ence. But there was also a considerable 
sense of irony. For at this very moment 
the American tradition of constitution- 
alism, of judges protecting individuals 
from government, is under challenge. 

The president of the United States 
and his attorney general want to cut 
down the judicial function. They speak 
of the need to exercise "judicial re- 
straint" and to follow the “original in- 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


invaded Goa is like saying that the Free 
French Forces invaded France.' 

He describes Sri Lanka as anxious to 
be democratic. A laudable sentiment. In- 
dia tr democratic and has been so for all 
of its independent existence. Its people 
are bound together not only by “fragile 
bonds of [law and] democratic custom” 
but also by cultural and ethnic ties which 
go back at least two thousand years. 

ABHAY SHUKLA. 

Tannay, Switzerland. 

A Dangerous Comparison 

Regarding the opinion column “ Whai 
to Do About Iran? Stay Away” (July 24) 
by William Pfaff: 

. . To compare the French Revolution 
and the revolution of Ayatollah Ruhol- 
Iah Khomeini seems a dangerous his- 
torical mistake; The French revolution 
was basal upon the concept of liberty 
for the individual against the absolute 
.power. pf Jringand chujcfaj Jtgave to the 
world the- Declaration^ of Human 


Rights, which is still the basis for the 
French Constitution. At the time, 
France had to face the coalition of .the 
European monarchies that could not 
protect their status quo while an exam- 
ple of democracy was at their door. 

Iran today takes the opposite direc- 
tion. Its ideology is based upon religious 
fanaticism that denies any place for in- 
dividual respect. Also, today's democra- 
cies are not at all like the did European 
monarchies. To draw such a parallel 
implies that our bases are rotten. 

PHILIPPE SANMARCO. 
D 6 put 6 des Bouches du Rhdne, 
Adjoint au Mai re de Marseille, 
Paris. 

Mr. Pfaff is right when he states that 
history is a dangerous counselor. Too 
often stereotyped responses fail because 
time changes conditions. In Lessons of 
History, Will Durant quotes Rent Sedil- 
lot, “ L'histoire n’a pas de sens. ” 

H. RICHARD SON1S. 
Saiint-Jean-Cap-Ferrat, France. • 


But What About Blacks? 

Regarding the news report “Austra- 
lia’s Pro-Immigration Policy Gives Na- 
tion a Multi -Hued Character” (July 20) 
by Michael Richardson: 

Sure the Australians treat Asian and 
Oriental imnugrams with respect and gen- 
uine affection. But while my observation in 
both Australia and New Zealand is that 
the people practice r.o discrimination 
against black visitors or students, when the 
question arises of resettling large groups of 
people from, say. South Africa, a colored 
curtain falls immediately. 

BRUCE F. PHILLIPS. 

Rankwefi, Austria. 

The U.S. Navy’s Mines 

Regarding the opinion column “A Per- 
sonal Message From a Retiring Colum- 
nist” (Aug. 3) by James Reston: 

Mr. Reston writes “It takes a strong 
country to survive a government 
that ... sweeps the Gulf without mine- 


tent" of those who wrote the constitu- 
tion. But what they really mean is not 
in doubt. They want judges to get out of 
the way of those who hold power in 
Washington. How strange it would be 
to turn away Trom U.S. constitutional 
tradition just as others increasingly em- 
brace it. And how strange to do so as 
Americans celebrate the birthday of a 
constitution that U.S. judges bave 
kept alive Tor 200 years. 

The New York Times. 


sweepers " Americans were once mas- 

ters at mine warfare. In World War I. f rom 
June to October 1918. the UjS. Navy laid 
most of the 70,000 mines in the 240-mile 
(380-kilometer) North Sea Barrage be- 
tween Scotland and Norway. This, an idea 
of Assistant Navy Secretary Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, was to close the North Sea's 
northern exit to U-boat sorties into the 
Atlantic. The antenna mine used was de- 
signed and produced in the United States. 

FREDERICK B. TURNER. 

La Croix-dc-Rozon, Switzerland. 


Too Good to Be True 

I was fascinated to read on July 24 in 
your feature “In Our Pages 50 Years 
Agp" that British law recognized in 1937, 
as valid cause for divorce, “incurable san- 
ity if given due care in treatment for at 
least five years.” Talk about an enlight- 
ened legal code! No doubt a typo. alas. 

AL ROSSUM. 

Paris. 


He’s Out Picking Up Empties 
To Cet the mS Off His Case 


By William E. Geist 


N EW YORK — Of ihe estimated 
50.000 homeless people in New 
York. John-Ed Croft is probably the 
only one asking passers-by on the street 
for the name oT a good tax lawyer. 

“Who does Trump use?" he asked, 
referring to the millionaire developer. 

“The IRS is on my tail,” said Mr. 
Croft, whipping out some correspon- 
dence from the U.S. agency to prove 

MEANWHILE 

that he is not just another street- 
comer prophet of paranoia. 

(t is on his case to the tune of 
SI 1.486.72. Mr. Croft. 50. lives in an 
abandoned building on (he Lower East 
Side with no heat, light or water. He is 
unemployed and eats in soup kitchens. 
He is dubious about his ability to come 
up with the money in a timely fashion. 

“My friends on the street laugh like 
crazy when 1 tell them about it." he said. 

On Tuesday. Mr. Croft was out pick- 
ing up empty bottles and cans, worth 5 
cents each, to send to the Collection 
Division. Internal Revenue Service, 
120 Church Street. New York. He 
needs 229.735 cans, and he hinted that 
be could use a little help from the pub- 
lic. either by sending cans in his name 
or by purchasing his oil paintings. 

“I don't have money,” he said. “Emp- 
ty cans are the currency of the street. 
Three cans gets you a cigarette. Five 
cans gets you a hard-boiled egg." 

A spokesman. Rod Young, said the 
IRS could not discuss the case of any 
individual taxpayer. He did say, “There is 
no provision for paying taxes with cans.” 

“1 don't see why not." said Deborah 
Mashibini, assistant director of the Co- 
alition for the Homeless, who is try- 
ing to assist Mr. Croft with his tax 
problem. “They seize property as pay- 
ment, like cars and boats." 

In fact, they are trying to seize what 
Mr. Croft said was his only worldly 
possession, a 1 98 1 Pontiac that is worth 
“SI .000 at the most.” He said a woman 
in the Collection Division of the Man- 
hattan office of the IRS had been 
screaming at him over the telephone to 
divulge the location of the car. Mr. 
Croft said he could not drive the 
car because his vision is poor. 

“He put me on the phone so I could 
hear this woman. Ms. Mashibini said. 
“She was yelling: ‘Tell me where it is! Tell 
me! Well find out! We have ways!’ " 

“1 must say." Ms. Mashibini added, 
“we have helped homeless people in 
every way imaginable, but this 'is our 
first" tax case. We're looking for a tax 
attorney to take his case." 

Mr. Croft said he was a frustrated 
painter working as a computer-program 
analyst living in a four-room apartment 
on Staten Island and paying alimony in 
1981. when be decided to change his life. 

“The apartment house burned 
down." he said. “And everything that 


1 owned, including pictures of my chil- 
dren. was destroyed. My life changed. 
I decided to devote full time to my 
painting. I didn't flip out or anything 
It was a rational decision." 

One change that he made was to send 
letters informing the Internal Revenue 
Service that he was not filing a 1981 
federal income-tax return until they 
told him how the government could 
justify spending his money to prop up 
corrupt dictators and to build useless 
weapons systems instead of for educa- 
tional andsocial programs. 

He also changed his residence, from 
Staten Island to a sleeping bag in the 
abandoned blockhouse in the north- 
western comer of Central Park. Mr. 
Croft said he painted there, wrapped his 
paintings carefully and buried them in 
the park, where 10 still lie in rest. 

when someone stole his sleeping 
bag. he took up residence on Fifth Ave- 
nue. at 53d Street, in what he calls 
his “cardboard condominium,” a re- 
frigerator box that, he said, “was nice 
and warm with a blanket.” 

“The police stopped one night,” he 
recalled, “and said the merchants object- 
ed to the image we presented.” That is 
when he moved to the basement of the 
abandoned building where he now lives. 
He buys canvases, brushes and food with 
money from collecting cans and bottles. 

He said that his paintings sold for 
$400 each, and that he had sold a few at 
the Church Street Community Gallery 
in White Plains. New York, and at 
a show by the coalition at Christ 
Church on Park Avenue in Manhattan. 

“Being a homeless person is not re- 
flected in my work." he said. “I don't 
feel sorry for myself. Anyway. 1 forget 
everything when I'm painting. 

“Most of the homeless people 1 meet 
are not the stereotypical insane people 
or alcoholics. 1 drink chocolate milk 
myself. And I'm not on welfare. All that 
most of the people on the street need is 
an education, some job skills." 

As he was putting away his IRS papers, 
a newspaper dipping fell out of a folder. 
It showed Mr. Croft in 1979, when he 
became vice president for fund raising for 
a Greenwich. Connecticut, arts group. 

"1 just want to remind the govern- 
ment to spend a tittle money on its 
people, as well as its weapons." he said. 
“There are people in this country with- 
out food and without a place to live," 
he said, with a knowledge of his subject 
and 22 cans for the IRS. 

77ie New York Times. 


Letters intended for publication 
should be addressed “ Letters to the 
Editor* and contain the writer’s sig- 
nature, name and full address. Let- 
ters should be brief and are subject to 
editing. We cannot be returnable for 
the return of unsolicited manuscripts. 
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Chinese Party Is Expected to Dismiss 
A Top Theorist and Other ’Liberals’ 


By Daniel Southerland 

Washington Past Service ' 

BEUING — A leading Chinese 
Communist Party theoretician is 
under attack and mil be dismissed 
from bis position because his views 
depan radically from party ortho- 
doxy, according to Chinese 
sources. 

The sources said that Su Shaozbi, 
63, director of the Institute of 
Marxism-Leninism and Mao Ze- 
dong Thought, has offended party 
leaders with bis criticism of the 
Chinese political system and his 
advocacy of democratic reforms. 

They said that senior officials 
made a decision to dismiss the the- 
oretician more than two weeks ago. 

The sources said that at least 
three other intellectuals were being 
forced to resign from the Commu- 
jiist Party* including a liberal theo- 
rist, Wang Ruoshni, and a promi- 
nent and outspoken playwright, 
Wu Zugnang. Mr. Wu, 70, con- 
firmed that party officials had ad- 
vised him to resign from the party, 
which he did Aug. 1. 

One source said that several oth- 
er “liberals" were likely to be 
forced out of the party. 

Independent analysts said that 
the senior Chinese leader. Deng 
Xiaoping, was likely to have ap- 
proved the moves as part of a com- 
promise with party traditionalists, 
or conservatives. 

To push their economic revi- 
sions, Mr. Deng and Prime Minis- 



Wu Zuguang, a playwright 
who is among int effectuate 
being forced to resign from 
China's Communist Party. 

ter Zhao Ziyang. who is the acting 
Communist Party chairman, have 
been wining to make ideological 
concessions to the conservatives. 

Trade-offs between revisionists 
and conservatives are expected at a 
major party congress in October. A 
Chinese source said that he was 
shocked that the decision to re- 
move Mr. Su was timed so closely 
to the congress, which is expected 
to stress unity. 

Sources said that the removal of 
Mr. Su would be done quietly, 
without a formal announcemen t, to 


Bilingual Educatio 


By Jay Mathews 

Washington Past Service 

LOS ANGELES — In a blow to 
bilingual education in the United 
Slates, unionized teachers here 
have voted overwhelmingly to ask 
for a return to predominantly En- 
glish instruction. . , 

Los Angeles has the nation s 
largest program for teaching immi- 
grant schoolchildren in their native 
language, and a National Educa- 
tion Association spokesman, How- 
ard Carroll said that "what hap- 
pens there will affect the whole 

country." , . , 

The" vote only sets the unions 
bargaining position and is unlikely 
to have an immediate impact on the 

Los Angeles school board’s sup- 
port for its bilingual program. But 
educators and union officials satd 
it will have a significant impact m 
other districts still debating how to 
teach immigrants. . 

Results tabulated Tuesday night 


in a referendum of nearly 7,000 
union members showed 78 percent 
in favor of moving toward predom- 
inantly Eng lish instruction, often 
called “ imme rsion.” About 22 per- 
cent opposed the move. 

A separate ballot measure asking 
support for the current system, 
which encourages instruction in 
Spanish or other foreign languages 
for recent immigrants, was defeat- 
ed 58 percent to 42 percent 

An estimated ll2 million to 1.7 
million American children are un- 
able to understand English well, 
and the bilingual approach is a 
widely accepted way of helping 
them. 

But a few researchers, parents 
and teachers have begun to argue 
that the program delays adjustment 
to American society. They say all- 
English instruction, with some for- 
eign language assistance by teach- 
ers’ aides, would be belter. 

Los Angeles has 159,000 pupils 


avoid alarming Chinese intellectu- 
als, who are regarded as crucial to 
modernization. 

But Mr. Deng has agreed with 
conservatives that intellectuals 
went too far during a debate over 
possible political reforms. Mr. Su 
had called for restrictions on the 
Communist Party's power and for 
gradual democratization. 

Mr. Su, who was readily avail- 
able for interviews Iasi year, 
stopped seeing foreign journalists 
in January after university students 
staged demonstrations railing for 
democracy. 

Reached by telephone on 
Wednesday, Mr. Su said he could 
not comment on reports that he 
was being pressured to resign. A 
spokesman for the Chinese Acade- 
my of Social Sciences said, “We 
haven't heard anything like that." 

Prime Minister Zhao has tried to 
assure intellectuals that a campaign 
begun earlier this year against 
“bourgeois liberalism,” or Western 
influences, was limited in scope 
and would affect only a few party 
members. The campaign resulted 
in Lhe much publicized removal of 
three prominent intellectuals from 
the party. 

Mr. Su's research institute was 
established in 1979, under the 
Academy of Soda! Sciences, to 
study Marxism and Maoism. The 
Communist Party previously had 
regarded Maoist thought to be too 
sacred to study or to debate. 


who have been identified as need- 
ing help with English -—more than 
any other district in the country. 
But it has been able to recruit only 
3,300 of the 6,000 bilingual teach- 
ers it needs. 

This shortage has forced admin- 
istrators to require some teachers 
to leant Spanish in their spare time 
or risk transfer to another school a 
system that has become unpopular 
with the teachers union. 


Albanians Flee to Yugoslavia 

77w Associated Press 

BELGRADE — ■ Seventeen 
members of three Albanian fam- 
ilies from the border village of 
Vrmos have arrived in the southern 
Yugoslav republic of Montenegro, 
where they have requested asylum, 
the official Tanjug news agency re- 
ported Wednesday. 


Alfonsin Said 
To Be Coerced 
On Amnesty 

By Shirley Christian 

New York Times Service 

BUENOS AIRES — The hu- 
man-rights organization Americas 
Watch has charged that the Argen- 
tine government and legislature 
were under “ominous threat” from 
the armed forces when they decid- 
ed to limit the prosecution of mfli- 
tary officers for human-rights vio- 
lations. 

The legislation, which look effect 
in early June, was drafted and 
adopted while a “powerfully armed 
diLe” was threatening “to eliminate 
the countiy’s democratic process 
and to return to the brutal practices 
of the past.” the New York-based 
group said Wednesday. 

President Raul Alfonsin intro- 
duced the legislation after a series 
of rebellions in army units over the 
Easter weekend led by midlevel of- 
ficers. The rebels insisted they were 
not interested in (along power, but 
wanted redress for several issues, 
including an end to attempts to 
prosecute men of their rank. 

The law later passed by congress, 
railed the “due obedience” law, 
freed all but a few dozen retired 
senior officers from the possibility 
of trial in connection with the 
“dirty war" against leftist guerrillas 
a decade ago. About 9,000 people 
disappeared and are presumed 
dead and thousands more were im- 
prisoned and tortured for political 
reasons. 

The report was Americas 
Watch’s first study on human 
rights in Argentina since the coun- 
try returned to elected government 
in December 1983. It was written 
by Juan E Mendez, an Argentine 
lawyer who was a political prisoner 
at the outset of the military regime 
and is now Washington director of 
Americas Watch. 

. Despite the criticism, the report 
praised Argentina's “impressive" 

achievement in convicting five for- 
mer armed forces commanders, 
two of them former presidents of 
the 1976-83 military regime. 

Tt said that Mr. Alfonsin de- 
served credit for this and for restor- 
ing “ethical governance.'* 

It said, however, that the “due 
obedience” legislation, by excul- 
pating torturers who were suppos- 
edly obeying orders, was “clearly 
inconsistent” with the United Na- 
tions Convention Againsf Torture, 
which states that obedience to or- 
ders is not an excuse Tor torture. 

Argentina has ratified the con- 
vention. 


Spain Is Preparing Law 
To Protect Its Coastline 

Spain is drawing up a law to 
protect its coastline from the 
damaging effects of uncontrolled 
tourist development. The new 
Coast Law would restrict con- 
struction and bar landowners 
from claiming beaches as private 
property. Beaches would be de- 
clared public domain up to the 
high-water mark and would be 
accessible to alL 

For 30 years concrete hotels, 
tourist villages and private resi- 
dences have mushroomed all 
along Spain’s beaches. About 40 
percent of the 4,900-mile |7,880- 
kilometer) coast is either built up 
or has been declared suitable for 
building. 

The measure would establish a 
protection area extending 100 
meters from the high-water mark. 
Housing, unauthorized road con- 
struction, destruction of sand re- 
serves, forest clearing, dumping 
or advertising would be banned. 
Construction permits would be 
granted only to caf 6 s, restaurants 
and other buildings of “special 
interest" Authorities would also 
be able to exercise control over 
any construction in an area ex- 
tending one kilometer from the 
shore. Buildings within this zone 
would have to “adapt to the envi- 
ronment” 

Around Europe 

In an attempt to warn citizens 
about enemy spies, the West Ger- 
man counterintelligence service 
has distributed a poster showing a 
pretty blond woman smiling se- 
ductively over her shoulder. The 
poster, which reads “The Smile of 
Espionage?” prorides a confiden- 
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A West German poster spy. Is she too seductive? 


lial telephone number for those 
who are suspicious. One or the 
first responses to the poster, how- 
ever, was a complaint of discrimi- 
nation against women. The Pub- 
lic Services and T ra ns port Union 


asked that the poster be with- 
drawn after a female customs of- 
ficer complained that it depicted 
women as seduc tresses. The Of- 
fice for the Protection of the Con- 
stitution, or counterintelligence 


service, rejected the request, sav- 
ing that seduction was a well- 
known stratagem of the Soviet 
bloc. 

Bulgaria’s first Western-style, 
computerized marriage agency is 
attracting a great number of ch- 
eats, according to its founder, 
Lina Gabrovska. The four- 
month-old business, which sets 
up dales on the basis of computer 
files instead of organizing singles 
dances, has 350 people on its 
computer register, and about 
1,000 others have visited its office 
in Sofia since early July. Oiems 
fill out questionnaires giving their 
age. height, weight, education, 
job and interests. A Sofia official 
said the agency obviously filled a 
need among single Bulgarian 
people. Official Figures show that 
nearly one woman in eight and 
one man in twelve aged 34 to 40 
are single, divorced of widowed. 

British Telecommunications 
PLC has developed a computer- 
ized translation system that will 
allow people who do not speak 
each other’s language to talk on 

the telephone. The “instanta- 
neous translating telephone” can 
convert simple sentences from 
English to French and French to 
English. The caller talks into a 
microphone linked to a personal 
computer, which translates the 
message and “speaks" in a syn- 
thetic voice. The system's vocab- 
ulary consists of 400 common 
business expressions involving 
more Lhan 1,000 words. British 
Telecom said its equipment can 
also translate English into Ger- 
man. Swedish, Spanish and Ital- 
ian and that it is working on the 
reverse capability. 

— SYTSKE LOOIJEN 


French Find and Plan to Raise a Safe From Titanic 


hnemaUathil llerulJ Tnhuue led when diving Wednesday was in October. Mr. Josiyn said the 


PARIS — A French expedition the small one. Mr. Puget said, 
to the wreck of the Titanic has He said ii -was lying on the ocean 
found a safe from the iiner and floor i>-o miles bdow the surface, 
hopes to raise it to the surface in . r . wH : np lefienii lhe ma j n 


safes, if found, would be opened 
Tor the first time during the show. 

Mr. Puget said, however, that it 
would be premamre to suppose 


nopcs io raise 11 iu me sunace in . ... ih^ miin — 

ihe next few days, a spokesman for ^ ,h- Tiianicfmav have con- ! * ial , * ,e sa ^ e s P otie ^ wee * c 

the expedition Lid Thursday. ™ f' T S™ M™". would be on the she™. 

TfcLf. tamed a fortune in jewelry belong 


the expettition said Thursday. ^ a tort U ne in jewelry belong- wo jf , . 

The safe does noL however, ap- ?“*' 7 “ “ ma i,:n: ft naire nas- He said that the safe would be 
pear to be the famous strongbox L brought to the surface in a day or 

that may contain millions of dol- sen £ ers - two and transported to a laborato- 

!ars worth of valuable jewelry, said So me experts- though, say most jy j n Paris operated by the national 
Daniel Puget, spokesman for Tau- of the valuables were likely to have electricity utility. Eleeiricite de 
rus International, the technical been removed from the safe in the France, 
consultants to the expedition. hours before the ship sank after p holographs of ^ were 

"According to ihe dimensions, it hilling an iceberg. In all. 1 ,5 1 3 pav h d w ^ ]n Paris within 

Sr n>-it Wnilanr sai> ” Mr Pii. SfinBCrS and crew members atneuuiM wamvp ill ran* 


is not the legendary safe." Mr. Pu- sengers and crew members 

get said. He explained that the ship, drowned. 

which sank 350 miles fabout 550 Earlier this year. John Josiyn. 


the next few days, he said. 

The safe was among four that 


nuii.il jjv uiuw lavuui taruer mis year, juhu jwijii. - , , , , c ^ 

kilometers) off Newfoundland on p rei idcnt of Westgate Group, a Los . fou J ld b >' a L f ; ftfi rH nrh 

April 15. 1912, contained four large K™ base d p&uciion compa- ** f r„ r ;, b .' ' h '^T t 


April 15. 1912, contained tour large Angeles-based production oompa- ““ rounas me 1 name s nuii. 1 nc muo 

safes and one smaller safe. nv filming the expedition, cxpediiionwas. not given access to around the vessel is littered with 

From descriptions provided by ^id the company would present ^eraapsof the u.b. icam. stiver, bottles, dishes and other ob- 

the three-member crew of the sub- artifacts found on it during a live Mr. Puget said the salvage of jecis in an area with a diameter of 
marine Naulile. the safe they spot- wi^kion show from Monte Carlo other artifacts began Thursday and 2.5 miles. 


would continue daily, weather per- 
mitting. through Sept. 10. 

Objects are being scooped up by 
the Nauiile, a submarine owned by 
the French Institute for Research 
and Exploitation of the Sea. 

The Nautile has two arms capa- 
ble of retrieving objects as small as 
tea cups. The objects are placed in a 
retractable basket. 

Tethered to the sub, which has a 
three-man crew, is a small robot 
that shoots videotape and still pho- 
tographs. 

The Nautile returns daily to the 
research vessel Nadir, floating 
above the wreckage. 

Mr. Puget said the safe was 
found in the debris field that sur- 
rounds the Titanic’s hull. The mud 
around the vessel is littered with 
silver, bottles, dishes and other ob- 
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Envoys Warned 

{Continued from Page 1) 

miner, joined tin* strike Thursday. 
They said ahum 342.000 workers 
were off the job at 44 gpld and coal 
mines. 

; AngJovaal Ltd., which is taking 
pan in the negotiations hut does 
not recognize the mine workers 
union, said that 2.400 men had re- 
turned to work at its Lorraine Gold 
Mine in the Orange Free State. 

- The company had threatened 
strikers with dismissal if they did 
hot return to work Thursday. It 
said that about 300 men did not 
report and would he dismissed if 
their absence was related to the 
strike. 

The Anglo American Corp. said 
about 300 workers at its Ergo plant, 
a gold reclamation facility east or 
Johannesburg, staged a sit-in 
Thursday after voting Wednesday 
to join the strike. "Hie company 
said the strikers had sabotaged ma- 
chinery and had spilled five tons of 
sulfuric add. 

Anglo American, whose mines 
produced 39.2 percent of South Af- 
rica's 638 tons of gold in 1986. said 
IS people were wounded when 
mine security guards Tired rubber 
bullets at stone throwers Wednes- 
day night at the President Sleyn 
gold mine in the Orange Free Slate. 

The company said (he violence 
had broken out when security offi- 
cers entered a company dormitory 
to protect miners who wanted to 
work. It said eigh> of the injured 
had required hospitalization. 

The Chamber of Mines said 
about ISO union members went on 
strike Thursday at the Rand Refin- 
ery. the main processor of the 

country's export gold, ft said that 
210 workers had remained at work 
and that the refinery would contin- 
ue functioning. 

The Nuclear Fuels Corp.. rhe 
main processor of South African 
uranium, said that about 125 union 
members had staged a brief sit-in 
and then returned to work. 

The union is demanding a 30- 
perceni increase in pay and im- 
proved benefits. The chamber has 
unilaterally implemented pay 
raises ranging from 15 percent to 
23 percent. 

The Chamber of Mines says the 
average black miner earns S285 a 
month, about one-fifth the average 
white miner's wage. The union says 
the monthly salary is SI 70. 

The union says 177 of its mem- 
bers have been arrested, including 
7S union officials whom the police 
have accused of plotting to kill 
strikebreakers. 

Five strikers were arrested in 
connection with the death of a min- 
er found dead in his bed Tuesday, 
the police said. Officials at the 
Trans Natal Coal Corp. said he had 
been “apparently murdered.” The 
police said they were investigating. 

(Reuter/. AP) 
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ASSESS: President’s Address on Iran-Contra Affair Is 


(Continued from Page 1) that the American people “will nev- lapses in memory and conjndiCF 
mer national securitv adviser. Rear er forgive me” if he lei legal prob- tory statements before the tower 
Admiral John Poindexter, lems interfere with the houage res- commission, 
should have consulted him about cue effort. Admiral Poindexter For example. Mr. Reagan im 
the diversion. “No operation is so recalled the president saying. “I the Tower commission i *ha ^he dm 


and the solicitation oi « . 

miKiMitt raised th *■ - , , 


should have consulted him about 
the diversion. “No operation is so 




secret that it should be kept from don't fed that we can leave any 
the commander-in-chief. ” he said, stone unturned in trying to get the 


questions rai«* ■■■ V , h: ,i oi 

commission. i-iimnnvaN-'uthtsrolcano tn.n v. 

For example. Mr. ^ -"S* 

the Tower commission that he did Arabia's King Fahd 'J* 

not recall Ihe November tom ^ A Cons n*. haJ co. off 



men. of Hawk mi.cile pam ■ ,he ^ 

toiegeeba . , , , W “ MrReapan «« * 


But Mr. Reagan did not anicu- hostages back. through tsraet to Mf Rcilga n gave 

late in hb speed! Wednesday night Mr. Reagan acknowledged haw violated US 1». But thi« ^ ^ying the V ruled 
many other defenses of his actions Wednesday that he let hut preoccu- months before he sad ih«to the *P» ^ ^ rjnsom tc ter 


numerous 
tied StJto 
? terrorist-. 


'; r |S|l^ 

£•_-* f y ^ 




Jane Story/rflonce r ronoeft— 

PROTEST HALTED UN JERUSALEM — Foreign volunteers from a summer camp 
being dispersed by Israeli policemen Thursday outside the U-S. Consulate. They were 
protesting Israeli occupation of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. Witn esse s said 
policemen fired tear gas at about 50 protesters, mostly Americans and West Europeans, 
and dubbed several of them. Two persons were reported injured, and six were arrested. 


and dubbed several of them. Two persons were reported injured, and ax were arrested. I Reagan was silent on this. too. 

1 1 Instead, the president focused on 

broad themes. For example, in de- 

tt i ^ _ _ scribing origins oF the Iran arms 

LrLAbNOS 1 : Soviets Seeking the New Policy s Lumts 


spokesman. Martin Fitzwater. has Americans in chains.’' he said, “de- Mr. Shultz s testimony. Reaaan approved a scheme 

said Mr. Reagan did not agree with pr jved of their freedom and fam- gan did not re«>ncile uus con agents* of the D ™- 

Admiral Poindexter's .testimony fles so from home, burdened Wednesday night. . ® ( Administration to pay hrihc> 

that the president would have ap- my thoughts. This was a mistake.” Nor did he provide answers on a w j n please of the hostages in 

proved the diversion if he had Mr. Reagan said he “sought to number of other episodes m the £_ e j >anon M r . Reagan did noi roe- 
known about iL Mr. Reagan was find the answers” after he realized Iran-contra story in which he | j ielw i c with his actions, 

silent on this Wednesday. that he had not been ftriiy informed played a leading role. «m«dssional hearings ha-e 

When the hearings focused on about what bis aides were doing. For instance. Admiral Pm n- . hat Mr Rea- 

the secret network overseen by Mr. Reagan said that “no president dexter testified thal l Mr. Rtagan hv wngr*»sitv 

Lieutenant Colonel Oliver L. should ever be protected from the signed on Dec. 5. 1985. a presiden- gM I™* uays w 

North of the National Security uuth." .... lial authorization, or binding, for no! limitation. his 

Council staff to help the Nicara- H e blamed others for withhold-, a trade or arms for hostages. Mr. gel l*round L IJLcal stll nding 

guan rebels. White House officials ^ truth, although records and Fitzwater has said Mr. R^gan coc^aunung po he op- 

said that Mr.' Reagan did not be- testimony produced by the hear- does not recall signing^ docu- niftht forgrcai- 

tieve the National Security Council j ngs suggest that Mr. Reagan also menu which Admiral Poindexter pealed Wednesday SP s 
staff was covered by the Boland sought m hide parts of the story, later destroyed. Mr. Reagan shed er cooperation wit ^ 

Amendment barring direct U.S. f roro his first claim that there was no light on this Wednesday night, rag th» "“> ** of 

military aid to the contras. Mr. - no foundation” to the reports of Mr. Reagan said he was aware of blessing in disguise w 
Rwtpan was alnu on this. too. 1 1 C «Ik Iran to nnnmrii nrivate contributors to the contras the Iran-contra mess. 


Amendment barring direct U.S. f roi ^ his first claim that there was no light on this Wednesday night, 
military aid to the contras. Mr. “no foundation” to the reports of Mr. Reagan said he was aware of 


U-S. arms sales to Iran to apparent private contributors to the contras 


REAGAN: Peace in Central America Tops Agenda 


- - — — ~ — — view similar to the one he expressed 

(Continued from Page Ij Some ideas have never been independent of government con- afLer the Tower report, saying “our 

sure citizens that thev will be pro- opened for debate. No Soviet writ- trol. They range from a xenophobic original initiative rapidly gpl all . . . 

lected against arbitrarv penalties. er has yet advocated in the Soviet Russian nationalist group, Pamyax. tangled up in the sale of arms, and should not have shielded him from “want the president to lead and 
In its second phase, glasnost press the creation of competing po- to unoffidai environmental groups, the sale of arras got tangled up wth making a decision on whether pro- succeed, and he will 

moved from exposes into a re-ex- Utica) parties, or questioned the to the Crimean Tatars who demand hostages.” ceeds from the arms sales should be g ul jj, ^ official Democratic 

aminuiion of official historv. airing reasons why 115.000 Soviet troops recovery of the homeland from This is sharply different from the diverted to the Nicaraguan contras, pj^ response to Mr. Reagan’s 

literary and historical accounts of are in Afghanistan. which they were exiled in 1944. portrayal given the congressional He did not say what hisdedskHi televised address. Senator George 

the Stalin era, casting the much- ® ul on issues where the party Sergei I. Grigoryants, a former committees of what Colonel North would have been, although his J. Mitchell of Maine told the nation 

maligned Nikita S. Khrushchev in i‘ ne k not Y* 1 determined, the de- politiul prisoner, is finishing the dubbed “Operation Recovery." ^ spokesmen have claimed that he Wednesday that Democrats hold 


(Continued from Pace « ana “at teiepnone cans in reqxnuc 

to it were overwhelmingly favor- 
Iran-contra affair and said aides a bie_ He said the American people 


and that telephone calls in response grass had resulted in lies'- Kaks.^ 

to it were overwhelmingly favor- divisions and mistakes. 

able. He said the American people Mr. Reagan also made tnese 


bate rages. Are secret ballots a second issue of an unofficial but Testimony from Mr. Reagan’s would have vetoed the diversion. Mr. Reagan “personally responsi- 
good idea? Should prostitution be openly published magazine called current and former aides described On Thursday. White House offi- ye” for the “serious mistakes” in 
outlawed? Should the death penal- Glasnost. full of articles he feds the the president as preoccupied from dais said that the president intend- selling arms to Iran. 


maligned Nikita S. Khrushchev in l,ne 15 not 3** determined, the de- political prisoner, is limsfting tne 
a more Tavorable light and reviving bate rages. Are secret ballots a second issue or an unofficial but 
memories of onetime Bolshevik good idea? Should prostitution be openly published magazine called 
leaders like Leon Trotsky and Ni- outlawed? Should the death penal- GlasnosL Tull or articles he feds the 
kolai I. Bukharin, foes of Stalin V banned? Why not relax curbs offidal press will not touch, 
who became “non persons." «* foreign travel? The official response to tius fer- 

This is a rewriting or history that Glasnost itself is holly debated, nienl has been tentative. In recent 
serves Mr. Gorbachev’s purposes. The leadership seems uncertain weeks, several groups have be*n 


ceeds from the anns sales should be g ut in the official Democratic 
diverted to the Nicaraguan contras. p art y response to Mr. Reagan’s 
He did not say what his decision televised address. Senator George 
would have been, although his j. Mitchell of Maine told the nation 
spokesmen have claimed that he Wednesday thal Democrats hold 


the outset of the Iran deals with 


on foreign travel? 


The official response to this fer- winning freedom for the hostages 


ed to move beyond the Iran-contra 
affair to other issues. 


as his struggle for social and eco- where to draw the line. 


Glasnost itself is hotly debated, nienl has been tentative. In recent in Lebanon. 
The leadership seems uncertain weeks, several groups have b»*n After a m 


- However. Mr. Mitchell said Mr. 
Reagan was right in asserting the 


nomic revival is essentially a battle 
against the institution of Stalinism. 
Mr. Gorbachev has allowed 


Yegor K. Ligachev, the No. 2 stral,ons — U P lo a P 0101 - 
m ember of ihe Politburo, dropped ■ 
into the editorial office of Sovet- ^ „ . . , 


weeks, several groups have be**n After a meeting Dec. 7, 1985, Marlin Fitzwater, said that Mr. 
permitted to stage public demon- Secretary of State George P. Shultz Reagan “feds very positive” about 
strations — up to a point. noted that Mr. Reagan had said the public response to his speech 


The While House spokesman, whole affair “should be put behind 
Marlin Fitzwater, said that Mr. mj" 


something more than just another skaya Kultura last month to ex- 
self-scrving revision of official his- press concern that the wave of glas- 
tory. He has restored some of hixio- nosl had “washed up some scum 
ry s ambiguity. Topics like Stalin's and debris." 


military leadership in World War 


id d eTrfc" " (Confirmed from Page 1) 

What is needed is “constructive l P, r Y* nonfamilial, coion cancer. 


H and Lenin’s New Economic Po- glasnost." he scolded the journal- Adjacent normal cells in such pa- 

licv of the 1920s are matters of Sts. bv which he said he meant ll ® nts ’ Ussues !acked “>Y evidence 

debate, not just doctrine. more articles with a “Communist °fjh e 0efecL 

The third phase of glasnost al- thrust.” ™ c , [ act 11181 the evidence of 

lows a limited competition of ideas. A W( w,v »|W Mr Licachev’s re. ®” ie de ( ecl was aot lound in tbe 
L .._ ... A Kier Mr. Ldgacnevs re- nt n r 


The fact that the evidence of 
gene defect was not found in the 
cancer tissues of all colon cancer 


noted that Mr. Reagan had said the public response to his speech ■ Lack of Trust Cited 

■ Steven V. Roberts of The New 

_« _ York Times reported earlier: 

CANCER: Scientists Are dosing In on a Genetic Link J** JffiE 

to both the United Stales and cates that the faulty gene, still un- ™ 

Britain, colon cancer trails only identified, is near the center of the profits or that th^e funds were 
lung cancer among potentially long arm of chromosome 5. Its nor- betng'diynwd to the Nicaraguan 
deadly malignant diseases. mal function is believed 10 be that rebels. 

, 'of controlling cells' production of But be said he was “ultimately 

The cancer society 5 «perts be- natura i growth-promoting sub- accountable to the American peo- 
lieve that the nsk or death is greatly stances _ pie." and he rejected suggestions by 

diminished if the cancer is diag- . Rear Admiral John M. Poindexter, 

nosed early. To maximize the a normal person inherits two his former national security advis- 


Most striking has been the fierce Mr r,nrharhpval«i r «l a cancer Us5ues 01 , 00,0,1 nosed early. To maximize the a normal person inherits two his former national security advis- 

and fundamental debate over how c^henne of editors thal thev were P atien,s ^88“ 15 that more than chances of such early detection, the copies of the gene, one from each er, [hat the president should not 
far to cany economic changes. In a fine iob and thal evervthine on , e ce,,u,ar P™ 0658 B ives 10 society recommends r^ular ex ami- parent When both genes are out of have been told about the diversion. 


the past two months, journals have 
advocated abolition of central 
planning, the use of unemployment 
as an economic tod and the cre- 
ation of a stock market, with work- 
ers owning shares in enterprises. 

Often the attacks are followed by 
counterattacks. Which article re- 
flects the party line? No one is sure. 

The marketplace of ideas tends 
to close once the party has declared 
its official position. 


toinga fine job and thal everything amxr r tfe popula- 

he had read so far was within “the l j on 

amtext of the struggle for social- . -j fed ^ ^ impor _ 

ism ‘ rant and exciting." said Dr. Sidney 

It looks as if the next and most J. Wiaawer, head of gastroenteroi- 
troublesome stage of glasnost will ogy at Memorial Sloan-Kettering 
be debate over who controls the Cancer Center. He said the new 
debate. evidence suggested that sporadic. 

Already various groups, under ostensibly nonhereditary cases of 
the banner of glasnost, have an- colon cancer were probably more 
nounced their right to organize, powerfully determined by genetics 
demonstrate or publish their views than had been thought. 


nations of ail adults over the age of action, cells in the colon may grow “The buck does not sum with 
40 and more detailed periodic «- out 0 f control and become cancer- Admiral Poindexter, as he stated in 
aimnatioiis for those in their 50s ous. Ws testimony." the president said, 

and older. . . " 


, In some cases, the patient might “ii ttops with me. 
01 inhmi one fnultv ooov of the sene “I had the righi 


Conceivably, if the promise of ^ faulty copy of the gene 


points: . 

• He vowed to improve relations 
with Congress and wort: for more 
bipartisan cooperation in foreign 
policy- 

• He called on the Senate to ap- 
prove the nomination of Judge 
Bork to the Supreme Court. 

• He said he hoped to reach an 
agreement with the Soviet Union 
banning all intermediate-range 
missies. 

• He vowed, once again, to press 
for an amendment requiring a bal- 
anced budget. 

• He pledged to continue the 
pursuit of greater democracy in the 
Nicaragua, and to reduce Soviet 
influence in that Central American 
country. 

300 More Tamil Rebels 
Are Freed by Colombo 

Rt-urt-n 

COLOMBO — The Sri Lankan 
government freed 300 more sus- 
pected Tamil rebels on Thursday, 
bringing to 1,500 the number re- 
leased under a July 29 agreement to 
end the island's ethnic conflict. 

The police said the prisoners, 
held in the southern dty of Gaiks, 
were sent home to the northern 


right, the obligation, Jaffna p enins ula on an Indian war- 


the new studies is borne out. pert- and ^one. and the process to make my own decision," Mr. ship. Tamil separatist guerrillas in 

ooic blood t«ts to search For a gene of cancer development would start Reagan said. Jaffnawho have started surrender- 

defect in white blood cells could w j lcn ^ environmental influence In his speech Wednesday night, ing their arms under the peace pact 
pinpoint those individuals at great- ^,,^<1 damage that compro- the president said the hearings were simultaneously expected to 
h 5 *- mised the other copy of the gene in showed that the lack of trust be- free three policemen kidnapped in 

Evidence from the studies indi- -tissues?*# the rokxL twoca his White' House and Con- ' March. 


est risk. 
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Tables include the nationwide prices up to the closing an Wall Street and do not reflect late trades elsewhere. 
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CtnjiileJ In Our Shill F"« 1 

NEW YORK — Prices on ihe New York 
Stock Exchange climbed io new highs Thurs- 
day. bouncing back from Wednesday's spell of 
profit-taking to make a brief run past the 2,700 
level in the Dow Jones industrial average. 

The Dow. which only Monday roared past 

Z600. marked the fifth anniversary of ihe cur- 
rent bull market by gaining 22.17 points to 
49. The index of 30 leading slocks had 
fallen 11.16 points on Wednesday. 

Advances led declines by 4 to 3 on Thursday, 
and volume totaled 217.07 million shares, down 
from 235.70 million on Wednesday. 

The Dow topped 2.700 briefly in early after- 
noon trading. This most-recent advance has 
been so sudden — the Dow closed above the 
1500 plateau on July 17 — that analysts said 
traders’ urge to cash in some or their gains had 
increased. Bur they also noted that the resulting 
pullback was only mild and spotty. 

"After a one-day dip like yesterday, the mar- 
ket jum comes right tuck to life because it hasn't 
reached that stage or over-enthusiasm.” said 
Richard McCabe, manager of the market analy- 
sis department ut Merrill Lynch & Co. “Over- 
enthusiasm tends to mark an important or near- 
term top. which isn't here." 

Mr. McCabe said the market is being fueled 
bv foreign investors, corporate stock repur- 
chases and institutional buying "which does not 
appear exhausted yet.' 

There are signs “that some slocks have run 
into resistance and we could see some rotation 
over the short-run.” raid Philip Roth, a market 
unaKst with E.F. Hutton & Co. “Investors 
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should be focusing on emerging stocks. The 
rotation would be from the early leaders toward 
some laggard areas, most notably the financial 
sector." 

The Commerce Department reported that 
retail sales rose OJB percent in July, on top of an 
upward-revised increase of 1.4 percent the 
month before. That helped reinforce Wall 
Street's generally positive view of the progress 
of the economy. 

The department said part of the large change 
in the June figure stemmed from an increase in 
car sales figures. Among the auto stocks, Gener- 
al Motors gained Hi to 91 'i: Chrysler H* lo 
44 l .L and Ford Motor ft to I09ft. 

UJS. car manufacturers also posted improved 
sales results for early August. 

In the general-merchandise retailing group. 
Sears Roebuck added ft to 58ft; J.C. Penney 1ft 
lo 65'i. and K man ft to 47ft. 

Other blue-chip gainers included Interna- 
tional Business Machines, up 3 at 173ft; Gener- 
al Electric, up ft at 64 ! «. and American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph, up ft at 34ft. 

But energy issues were mostly lower as prices 
of crude oil futures slipped on the New York 
Mercantile Exchange. Exxon dropped I ft to 
97ft: Chevron 2ft lo 57ft; Amoco I ft to 81ft; 
Mobil Ift to Sivv. and Occidental Petroleum ft 
to 36ft. 

Utah Power &' Light posted the day’s best 
percentage gain among NYSE stocks, up 3ft at 
30ft. The company and Pacificorp announced a 
merger agreement calling for an exchange of 
stock. Padficorp lost ft to 35. (AP, UPtf 
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Thai Barge Procession 

End", So™, ^ 

3 SS**,SS? sst 3 ° f 

on the roval barae ’ **** ' C * n ® ^ travd downriver 

DierioS u/ ? Subanahongsa from Vasukri roval 
Aru “ Ending- At the temple there,' Wat 
with present Buddhist monks 

the 1E£*5 ?£ lhcr ncce ssities. This ceremony, called 
cus^r^ ’? f , i J aUun has been a Buddhist 

and P ' i 3,h K Ce ^ ,Ury ’ Two reiieafsaI s. on Ocl 6 

Jtsito« kI n dC i C 1x51 opportunities for viewing; 

The k? n r^ ^ IO Wa,cb Trom 150315 “* hrid^s. 
dnv of ^ 1 Be Present at the rehearsals. On the 
^oj> of the event, visitors will be confined to the shore. 

Passes for Wyeth Show 

■ Visitors to the Na- 
tional GaDery of Art 
need passes to see 
the “Andrew Wyeth, the 
Helga Pictures'’ ex- 
hibition. which runs 
through Sept. 27. 

The passes are available 
free of charge at the 
gallery, Madison Drive 
between Third and 
Seventh Streets, N.W.; 
tel: 202-842-6188. 

The museum is open 
daily from 10 AJM. 
to 9 P M. until SepL 8, when it begins closing at 5; on Sun- 
days the opening hours are from noon to 9. 


Visas for Tahiti 

■ Americans and C an adians planning vacations of less 
Vihan 90 days to Tahiti no longer need to get a visa in ad- 
vance. Free visas are now being issued on arrival. Long- 
stay visas must still be obtained in advance. For more in- 
formation. comart Tahiti tourism of fices. 


Alhambra Plaza Opens 

■ Visitors to the Alhambra, in Granada, Spain may 
now enter a newly renovated plaza, never before open to 
the public. Walkways on top of the Moorish citadel’s 
outer walls, also renovated, have been reopened as welL 
Most of the Alhambra was built between 1238 and 1358 
by the Moorish king A] Ahmar and his successors. After 
the Moors were expelled in 1492, successive generations 
of Christian rulers added to the complex. The restored pla- 
za. called la Plaza del Aljibe (the Plaza of the Reser- 
voir). was built over a stone reservoir by Ferdinand and 
Isabella in the 16th century. Other exceptional rights in 
the Alhambra include the Royal Palace, built in Moorish 
style with vaulted ceilings and decorated with intricate 
floral and geometric patterns in its carved plasterwork and 
glazed tiles. The palace contains the Court of the Lions, 
a patio noted for its arabesque detail and an elaborate 
fountain supported by 12 lions, and the Court of the 
Myrtles, which has a long goldfish pond surrounded by or- 
nate arcades. 


Raft Trip on Grand Canyon 

■ Visitors to the Southwest of the United States with 
i little time to spare can still take a raft trip through the 
i Grand Canyon. Canyoneers Inc. has a one-day trip ev- 
ery Friday through September. Passengers journey down 55 
miles of the Colorado River on a giant pontoon boat, 
from Diamond Creek to Pierce Ferry, through lively rapids 
and magnificent scenery. The cost is $225 a person, in- 
cluding overnight accommodation and all mea ls. For more 
information and reservations, call Canyoneers, erf Flag- 
staff. Arizona, at 800-525-0924 or, in Arizona, 602-526- 
0924. 



Celebrating the Bullfight 



igb bullfighting is thousands of years fid, dte 
current form evolved in the latter half of the 19th 
In Mexico, the new form of the art arrived in 
lexico City is celebrating the KXhb i anniversary of 
temporary style with concerts, exhibitions, film 
»s, conferences and. erf course, a bullfight. The art 
ons. which are free, will include works by Luis 

0 Humberto Peraza, Pancho Flores and Raymundo 
‘holographs are being shown at the Zocalo Met- 

>n though Aug. 29. Sculptures **** m 

1 Justino Fernandez at the Palaa of Fine Aits, 
Cardenas and Avenida Juarez, SepL 2 through 30. 
uro del Pueblo will house painnng^d sc^pmre 
:t. 1 through 30. Caricatures will be exhibited at the 
ire Museum. Donceles 90, 

celebration culminates with a Com da del Lenten- 
centennial bullfighl. Nov. 2 0 it the 
arcest bullfight arena in the world, bol&ng K»,000 
*rs“ Tickets will be available as of Nov. 5 at the 
lexico box office. For more *• 

,n de Turismo del DDF, Londres 54, 06000 

DF. 


ost Travelers 


t&h Airways staff members has begun 
Heathrow - Airport, offering aid to trawl- 
tween 6 A.M. apd midnight there are 
i io aid anvone they find in distress, irav- 
■line. The most common prob|em in 
British Airways spokesman said, is that 
soriented and go to the wrong tami- 
lg line or get on the wrong bus. 
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Cities that live on the water: Stockholm from the Djurgarden , above; Helsinki’s waterfront, top. 


by Mary Mills 


S TOCKHOLM — Throwing off the trappings of 
the long cold winter, Scandinavia shines in 
summer. The fountains in Stockholm’s Kung- 
sirad garden and Helsinki’s Esplanadi flow 
again and flowerbeds burst into bloom as residents and 
tourists fill the outdoor cafes and crowd around the 
bandstands to make the most of long days and “white 
nights.’’ 

Stockholm wears its summer finery with aplomb. 
Lively and fresh, the city projects an effervescence that 
Helsinki lacks. Reserved and less polished, Stockholm’s 
Baltic sister, at the eastern end of the busy waterway 
between the two capitals, seems a bit sleepy and old- 
fashioned. But you can’t help liking it for the provincial 
ways disdained by its well-heeled sister. 

Stockholm’s central commercial area is sleekly mod- 
em with steel and glass buildings to rival any in the 
United States or the rebuilt cities of West Germany. A 
walk on Sveavagen, the main north-south avenue, with 
its many banks, sidewalk restaurants and parks gives 
you the feeling that things are in order here, prosperous 
and efficient. And, historically. Sweden has always 
enjoyed a large measure of cairn, which was shattered 
only recently with the assassination of Prime Minister 
Olof Palme in February 1986. At the spot on the 
Sveavagen where he was fatally shot, a mound of roses 
bas been placed, which passersbv freshen daily. 

But besides its modem facade, Stockholm bas pre- 
served Swedish history and traditions in several dozen 
museums, and there are a number of magnificent Scan- 
dinavian Baroque buildings. Notable among them is 
the Nordiska Museum, which contains exhibits detail- 
ing the arts and customs of Sweden over the last 500 
years; the Museum of National Antiquities with its 
section devoted to Viking life — including the unique 
picture stones from Gotland — and the monumental 
city hall with its elaborate Guild Hall. 

Helsinki, at least on the surface, projects a very 
different image, obviously the less prosperous of the 
two cities. Still, the bond remains strong, even though 
175 years of Russian rule intervened between the 
founding of Helsinki in 1550 by Swedes and the subse- 
quent centuries of Swedish rule that ended in 1 809 with 
Peter the Great's conquest erf Finland. 

Street signs in Helsinki are in Swedish and Finnish, 
and many of Helsinki’s half-million residents speak 
both languages, although Swedish is the native lan- 
guage for only about 9 percent of the population. 

Tile Baltic highway teems with activity, even in 
winter, when ice-breakers may be called into service to 
keep the harbors open to shipping. In summer the 
tourist traffic is brisk with two major lines offering car- 
ferry and passenger service berween Sweden and Fin- 
land. making the overnight journey in about 15 hours. 

Sailing from Stockholm recently aboard the Silja 
Line’s Finlandia made me a convert to the slower, more 
relaxing way of travel, even though the flight between 
Stockholm and Helsinki takes less than an hour. We 
arranged our cruise several months in advance by 
phone and picked up the tickets in the cruise line’s 
Stockholm office two days before our departure. (The 
company also has offices in Helsinki, Hamburg, Co- 
penhagen, Oslo and New York.) 

The ship departed from Varuhamnen at 6 PJwL and 
within a few minutes or leaving the industrial port we 
were gliding through the magnificent archipelago, with 
wooded islands abounding in birches and firs, colorful- 
ly painted cottages and palatial summer homes. For 
several more hours we drifted through the picturesque 
channel with its many lighthouses, crossing paths with 
dozens of sailboats, fishing trawlers and other cruise 
ships in this boaters’ paradise. 

Besides the Baltic expanse, Sweden has more than 
30.000 square kilometers (18.500 square miles) of in- 


land waterways and Finland some 33.000. Boating here 
is a way of life. 

Aboard our ship the hours and the miles passed 
swiftly. After a brief rest in our comfortable cabin we 
ate at a delicious smorgasbord — a feast of Viking 
proportions — with five kinds of herring, whitefish. 
smoked salmon, salmon with mustard sauce, prawns, 
sardines, an array of salads, vegetables and hot dishes, 
including reindeer steak that was delicate and tender 
and tasted a little like venison or corn-fed beef. It would 
seem excessive to mention dessert, another groaning 
board of cakes, fruits and pastries. 

A walk on deck after this gluttonous meal seemed 
like a good idea. It proved to be a rewarding experience 
with a blazing sunset (at 1 1 P.M. in mid-July) that rated 
applause from the enthusiastic crowd that had gath- 
ered. Afterward, depending on one’s energy level, there 
was plenty of other activity at the roulette wheel or 
blackjack' tables, in the ship's nightclub and in the 
disco. 

After a mm around the dance floor, we opted for a 
night’s sleep, gently rocked by the even-tempered Bal- 
tic. We arose early for a bracing wake-up walk on the 
deck and a gigantic breakfast that included fish and 
cheese, spicy sausages and cold meat as well as the usual 
fare. Taking a few minutes to pack our bags, we headed 
to the deck to watch the dramatic entry into Helsinki. 

As we neared the eastern end erf the Baltic, the islands 
became rockier and barren with only a few trees and an 
occasional cabin. Passing the fortress of Suomenlinna. 
buOtby the Swedes in the middle of the 1 8th century on 
the six islands guarding the approach to Helsinki,' the 
city began to come into view. The stalely copper-domed 
neoclassical cathedral built between '1830 and 1852 
dominates the cityscape with the Russian Orthodox 
Uspenskv (Assumption) Cathedral crowning another 
hill. 

With engines slowed to a crawl, the ship made its way 
into the downtown harbor with a sweeping turn in front 
of the quayside open-air market sheltered by jaunty 
orange umbrellas. Docking 15 minutes lateral about 9 
A.M.. we walked 10 minutes to the Klaus Kurki Hotel 
which played a significant role in Finland's modem 
history, arid a half-hour later were shown to our room. 

The hotel served as the conference site for Allied and 
Soviet envoys who met after World War II to decide 
Finland's fate and ultimately to agree op its neutrality. 
In the tradition of grand old hotels of Vienna or Zurich, 
il was tastefully but subtly decorated with polished 
wood paneling and antique furniture. The price of the 
room was included in our cruise package, as well as a 
city sightseeing tour by bus that we chose to miss — the 
whole trip was a bargain at about 5195 per person. 

Located on BulevardL just off the Mannerheiminlie. 
the main shopping street, the hotel is within walking 
distance of the major sights of Helsinki although there 
are also trolleys, buses and a subway system? If you 
prefer io tide, the 3T trolley passes most of the main 
tourist attractions on its circuit, and city bus and boat 
lours are available from the Market Square and at a bus 
pick-up point near the railway station. Bicycles can be 
rented at the Olympic Stadium Youth Hostel on Poh- 
joinen Stadiontie. 

We began our walking tour through the iree-shaded 

Esplanadi. which ends at the Market Square on uie 
waterfront- From there it is a leisurely walk to the 
Russian Orthodox church and Helsinki's "old” center. 
Dating only to the early 19th century, the area lacks the 
character of Stockholm’s GamJa Stan iQJd Town), in 
the shadow erf the massive Hapsburg style Royal Palace 
built in 1754. The Old Town in its present form dates to 
the 16th century. 

After devastating fire* repeatedly destroyed Helsin- 
ki’s wooden buildings in the 16th and 17th centuries, 
the builders began to use bricks and stone in the early 
1800s. The Empire style buildings around the Senate 

Continued on page S 
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Around the world, 210 hotels provide the sen. ice. decor, 
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the frequent traveler 


Service at Half the Price: 
One-Class and Unrestricted 


by Roger Colb's 


T HE idea is audaciously 
simple. Forget about 
business class, economy 
excursion, PEX, APEX, 
SUPERPEX and the usual raft of 
“come-on" fares that disappear 
three weeks before a flight and are 
so hedged with restrictions as to 
make them unworkable for busi- 
ness travel. Instead, you provide a 
simple one-class service throughout 
the plane and charge everyone the 
same unrestricted fare (one-way or 
round-trip) at around half the price 
of competitive business class or 
regular economy fares on the route. 

This is the formula that an Irish 
airline (formed in June 198S) 
adopted on its first major service 
between Dublin and London a year 
ago in May and has extended what 
it calls, “No Nonsense" fares to all 
its five routes out of Ireland: Dub- 
lin. Cork, Knock, in the northwest, 
and Waterford, in the southeast, to 
its hub at Luton Airport, near Lon- 
don. 

Said Cathal Ryan, chairman of 
London European and deputy 
chairman of Ryanair. “Our philos- 
ophy with unrestricted fares is to 
allow small to medium-sized busi- 
nesses to develop by opening up 
their commercial horizons to Brit- 
ain and farther afield and not be 
stung in the process. What we’re 
going to do next is to base aircraft 
in Europe — in Brussels, for exam- 
ple. So we’ll then feed flights in true 
hub and spoke fashion from both 

Europe [London European) and 
Ireland [Ryanair) into Luton. It’s 
our intention by 199 1 to develop at 
least 17 routes into Europe from 
five points in Ireland, which will 
give us a total of 126 city pairs." 

Although both airlines are ma- 
jority-owned by the Ryan family 
(Cathal, Declan, his brother, and 
Iheir father. Tony Ryan, chairman 
of Guinness Peat Aviation based at 
Shannon), they are “commercially 
and legally separate." London Eu- 
ropean has a majority British 
share-holding. Ryanair is an Irish 
company. It's a neat device that 
enables each airline to apply for 
routes with its respective govern- 
ment and pick up passengers at its 
Luton hub. London European has 
licenses to fly from Luton to 
Frankfurt (“This should be in oper- 
ation early next year." Cathal Ryan 



said) DOsseldorf. Vienna, Paris, 
Nice and Zurich. 

Ryanair has licenses from the 
Irish authorities to fly from Dublin 
w Paris and Munich. “But neither 
the Germans nor the French will 
ratify them because our fares are 
too low," said Eugene O’Neill, 
Ryanair's chief executive. “Dublin 
to Paris at present is Irish £460 
[about 5322. round-trip] whereas 
we want to charge Irish £159; it’ll 
be totally unrestricted and we*Q 
probably have a daily flight. The 
French are going to take another 
three months to make up their 
mind, so we can't start now until 
the winter. " 

All this is grand news, as they say 
in Ireland, for the business traveler 
who is forced to pay top dollar on 


Irish airline 
simplifi es 
fare maze 


most flights in Europe for flexibili- 
ty and a few frills. 

Consider that Ryanair’s one-way 
fare between Dublin and Luton is 
£59 and the round-trip, £85 (about 
J93 and 5134). (There are seven 
(lights a day in both directions op- 
erated by 104-seat BAC 111-500 
jeis. Luton is 43 minutes Isy rail 
from central London and is well 
served by motorways. You're also 
likely to have fewer delays. British 
Airways' Cub Cass (the only fully 
unrestricted fare available) is £186 
round-trip. (You can do it for £152 
in economy but you have to up- 
grade to dub if you want to change 
your flight). Dan- Air, the indepen- 
dent British carrier, will charge y ou 
£168 for a full economy ticket. 

Luton is a great tittle airport, but 
you can't do much except go into 
London or fly London European to 
Amsterdam (three flights a week) 
or to Brussels (two flights a day). 
This will cost £59 one-way and £99 
round-trip to either destination. 
The round-trip fare on Ryanair- 
London European from Dublin to 
both Amsterdam and Brussels with 
a 40-minute transfer at Luton) is 
Irish £199. Comparable fares on a 
direct flight are Irish £366 and Irish 
£388. 

The big travel story in Ireland 
last summer was the air fare war 
unleashed by Ryanair’s entry on 
the Dublin-Londcm route — the 
third busiest in Europe and at that 
time one of the most expensive. 

“The incumbent carriers [Aer 
Lingus. British Airways and Dan- 
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Air] dropped their fares by 25 to 40 
percent and brought in a myriad of 
other fares. Before we came on,- 
APEX Tares were well over Irish 
£100. Now they're down to around 
Irish £74. Even the boat and train 
operators cm their fares," Ryan 
said. “By the end of our First year of 
operations we had carried 172,000 
passengers and recorded a profit, 
which is unprecedented. Overall, 
there has beat a traffic increase of 
39 percent on the route. Our load 
factors are now averaging 75 to 78 
percent." 

State-dominated airlines, which 
still carve lip most European routes 
with cozy price-fixing and pooling 
arrangements, have long argued 
that it is the discount passenger 
who is keeping down Lhe cost of 
business fares. What they are really 
concerned about is diluting their 
yield by business travelers trading 
down to a cheaper fare. 

Ryanair, along with other inde- 
pendent airlines that have been al- 
lowed to fly on liberalized routes 
(such as those between the U.K. 
and Ireland, Belgium and Hol- 
land). has proved this argument to 
be specious. By offering innovative 
fares for business travelers who are 
prepared to sacrifice some flexibili- 
ty of frills for a cheaper ticket, they 
nave generated new business. 

British Midland introduced a 
one-class business service on the 
Heathrow-Schrpbol route in June 
1986 with a one-way unrestricted 
fare of £69 (compared with £85 on 
British Airways or KLM). BM also 
offers a three-day return for £1 19 
— you pay the full Tare if you stay 
longer — as well as the usual dis- 
count fares. The company says it 
has a load factor of 65 percent and 
has already written off its ’introduc- 
tory costs. 

Virgin Atlantic flies a one-class 
daily between Gatwick and Maas- 
tricht in the southeast of Holland, a 
business route of its own with dose 
links to DQssddorf. Eindhoven and 
Cologne. The one-way fare of £35 
with a weekend surcharge of £10 is 
virtually unrestricted; you pay £10 
if you change your ticket on day of 
departure. “Our loads are in the 
high 80s and 90s" said Virgin's 
marketing manager, Chris Moss. 

Early in June, Virgin launched a 
new service between Luton and 
Dublin with a one-way fare of £35 
(same conditions as for Maas- 
tricht), which is even cheaper than 
Ryanair. Said Ryan, “We were gen- 
uinely delighted to see them come 
on; it plays into our hand as well by 
creating more awareness of Lu- 
ton." 

What’s sure is that initiatives like 
these will help to give the business 
traveler what be needs — choice 
and convenience at a realistic 
price. ■ 



Jazz Around the Clock in Copenhagen 




by Bill Boggs 

A T 1:30 A.M. on a balmy weekmght 
A in Copenhagen, despite a tip that 
/ % there would be live music and 
■X. A- food at ajazz club called La Fon- 
taine, it seemed hard to believe much would 
be happening at such a late hour. 

But when the light-blue door swung open 
at II Kcmpagnistrade, the harmonies of 
“Satin Doll" floated out. A musician was 
playing a white baby grand piano, accom- 
panied by bass and chums, and the small 
room as crowded. Some people were eating; 
others were dancing in whatever space they 
could find between the dosely packed ta- 
bles. 

The music was smooth and professional, 
and both the melodies and the food were 
served until 5 A.M. At that hour, with the 
precision erf the Swiss railroad, another dub 
called Hong Kong opens — and stays open 
until 1 A.M. the next day. 

Finding jazz dubs thronged with people 
in midmoming would be no easy task in 
most cities, but Copenhagen, which has 
long billed itself as thejazz center of Europe 
— continues to flourish, offering a wide 
array of music at virtually any hour. 

Musicians attest the city’s allure. The 
singer Joe Williams describes Copenhagen 
as “one of the hippesl places I’ve ever been 
in my life." Of the local fans he said, “They 
like tradition, but they’re streets beyond — 
always ready for a change." Hie saxophon- 
ists Stan Getz, Dexter Gordon and Ben 
Webster, the pianist Bod Powell and the 
bassist Oscar Pettiford are among the many 
noted musicians who have lived in Copen- 
hagen over the years. Mercer Ellington, the 
band leader and son of Duke, lives there 
now. “We’ve been trend setters in jazz while 


the rest of Europe trails behind," he said. : 
“The most modern place for jazz for over- 
seas concepts is Copenhagen.'' 

Jazz has deep roots in the Danish capital. 
“At one point it was the purest center of 
jazz in the world," said Getz. The vibra- 
phonist Milt Jackson, reflecting on 35 years 
of performing around the world with the 
Modem Jazz Quartet, said: “Copenhagen 
has consistently been one of the peat cities 
of the world for jazz. Local fans still re- 
member Louis Armstrong, wbo descended 
from the open-air stage during one outdoor 
concert at Tivoli Garden in the early 1960s 
to play his trumpet while leading an im- 
promptu parade of hundreds of delighted 
listeners around the garden walks.” 

That enthusiasm has been passed on to 
today’s generation. ‘The Danish kids are 
really into music." said George Wew. the 
jazz festival producer and creator of the 
Newport Jazz Festival. “As a city, Copen- 
hagen reflects a lot of the feeling of jazz in 
the atmosphere. It’s a walking city. Some- 
how jazz fits into that atmosphere." 

For the traveler wbo enjoys journeying 
into the night in search of jazz, there is 
much to explore. Even at 10:30 in the morn- 
ing, couples were dancing to recorded mu- 
sic and d rinking beer at Hong Kong, which 
is in a basement at 7 Nyhavn in the refur- 
bished harbor area. 

The annual Copenhagen Jazz Festival 
held this year from July 3 to 12, offered 290 
concerts featuring artists as diverse as the 
bandleader Cab Calloway and the saxo- 
phonist Ornette Coleman. 

“Most of the rest of the year, you’ll find 
regular jazz performances in dubs like 
Montmartre, De Tre Musketerer, or the 
jazzhouse at Tivoli, when the gardens are 
open," said Jens Erik Sorensen, chairman 
of the festival. “But most important in 


searching for jazz is that many restaurants 
have excellent groups on an ad hoc basis." 

To find up-to-date listings for jazz in 
local restaurants, consult the entertainment 
section in the Friday issue of the Politiken 
newspaper. A first step for lovers of Dixie- 
land music should be De Tre Musketerer, 
which has a different band every night, 
most of them made up of Danish musicians. 

Wooden benches in one area of the dub 
and tables in another enable viators to 
enjoy either camaraderie or relative priva- 
cy. 

But when the music heats up, dancing 
Danes are everywhere. 

The sound, mostly with only slight ampli- 
fication, was excellent during the Olsen's 
Hoi Band's renditions of such classics as “I 
Can’t Give You Anything but Love, Baby," 
“Just Because" and “When You’re Smil- 
ing." 

“We play traditional jazzwith traditional 
instruments," said Hans-Hendrick Humle- 
back, who manage* the dub along with his 
wife, Bodfl, the owner. 

“If you want post-Ben Webster type mu- 
sic, go to Montmartre." 

Montmartre presents a wide range of 
international talent and offers music that 
ranges from bebop and new-wave jazz to 
Afro, Brazilian and fusioa. The dub some- 
times presents rock and funk as weL 

The rich jazz history of Montmartre, 
where Getz was given a surprise party on 
his 50th birthday in 1977, is evident as you 
pass through the haDway from the cashier’s 
' booth into die performance area. 

The walls are hung with the framed cov- 
ers of albums that have been recorded at the 
club, including ‘Tania Maria Live,” 
“Charles Lloyd Quartet," “Ben Webster, 
live at Montmartre" and "The Meeting — 
Jackie McLean and Dexter Gordon." 


The room features a wide elevated stage 
that looks out on dozens of small tables and 
a bar area in an alcove to the right. It is 
quite informal; find a seat yourself and go 
to the bar for your own drinks. 

Recent performers at Montmartre pro- 
duced some excellent music. The Brazilian 
percussionist Nana Vasconcelos combined 
several native instruments with three syn- 
thesizers, echo chambers and bass to pro- 
duce spectacularly original rhythmic 
sounds. 

The Bob Stewart group featured a brass 
team of muted trumpet and trombone and a 
tuba with a microphone attached to the 
center of the bell. They played pieces by 
Duke ElHngton and original compositions 
that showcased the trombonist blowing into 
two conch shells, producing a loud honking 
sound that was more compelling visually 
than it was aurally. 

The Papa Bue house band at Jazzhouse 
Slukefter at Tivoli is made up of Danish 
musicians who play in the New Orleans' 
tradition. The Jazzhouse has superb acous- , 
tics; the sound is bright and resonant. 

Dozens of bicycles parked on both sides 
of the door help you find the entrance to 
Loppen Christiania, which is frequented by 
a young crowd. 

The large old room indudes about 30 
long pine tables, and plenty of space to 
walk around or dance. 

A recent Thursday night show featured 
Vita, a Brazilian-influenced eight-piece 
Danish band. The band has an excellent 
female tenor saxophone player and a fe- 
male vocalist who sang equally well in Bor- , 
tuguese, English and Danish.' M 

BUI Boggs, a televison personality and pro- 
ducer, wrote this article for The New York 
Times. 


Baltic 


Continued from page 7 


Square, bordered by the Evangeli- 
cal-Lutheran cathedral and govern- 
ment buildings, are reminiscent of 
Leningrad. We climbed the steep 
stairs to the cathedral expecting a 
grand view of the dty. We were 
disappointed. Except for the har- 
bor entrance, there are few sweep- 
ing views. Helsinki is wedded to the 
water and low to the ground. The 
potential views, from the cathedral 
or the city museum’s garden, are 
spoiled by industrial plants and 
railroad tracks. 

Near the cathedral is Senaatti 
Square, a shopping complex that 
primarily offers Finnish designed 
arts and crafts. After a brief look 
we went back to Mannerbeimin tie 
and. walking north for about IS 
minutes, arrived at Finlandia Hall 
the lakeside concert hall designed 
by architect Alvar Aalto, Helsinki's 
city museum and its pleasant rose 
garden and the National Museum. 

The latter is worth a visit erf sev- 
eral hours with its Viking artifacts 
and 17tb- and 18tb-ceDtury furni- 
ture. but especially for its extensive 
display on the lives of the dozen 
non-European peoples in the Fin- 
no-Ugric language group, of which 
Lapp and Hungarian are a part. 
The costumes, household items, 
tools and photographs depict life in 
villages from Lapland to southern 
Hungary with amazing color and 
variety in the costumes and foot- 
wear. 

As for the languages, Finnish to 
a non-Finn is mind-boggling. It 
bean little resemblance to any Teu- 
tonic or Romance language, and 
without pictures illustrating the 
product on billboards, there are 
few clues to the meaning of the 
words. Generally, that is not a 


problem since nearly everyone 
seems to speak other languages, no- 
tably English. But it might be help- 
ful to know raviniola (restaurant), 
ale (saie),jdateloaa (ice cream), and 
kUtos (thank you), and that the 
Finns' name for their country is 
Suomi 

We browsed for souvenirs at the 
open-air market and made the req- 
uisite visit to Stockmann, Helsin- 
ki's premier department store. It 
offers some of the best of the West, 
rivaling NK (Nordiska Kompan- 
iet) in Stockholm or Harrods. A 
friend who was a correspondent in 
Moscow for many years remembers 
how his family and others living in 
the compound for foreigners in 
Moscow eagerly awaited train ship- 
ments ordered from Stockmann, 
bringing everything from sheets 
and lowds to tomatoes and Frozen 
steaks. 

On the street. Helsinki seems to 
lack the fashion flair of Stockholm, 
but there is no dearth of shops 
featuring imported high-style 
clothing, as well as dozens of stores 
specializing in furs and Finnish- 
designed porcelain and glass. 
Prices in Helsinki as in Stockholm, 
seemed steep. 

Among the attractions of Helsin- 
ki are the interesting short trips you 
can make outside the city by boat 
or bus, including going to a sauna 
in the country where it was invent- 
ed and is a national institution. It 
would be a shame to miss the expe- 
rience offered by the Finnish Sauna 
Society. By taking Bus number 20 
from the Swedish Theater on Man- 
nerhdmimie or a taxi it is a short 
trip to Vaskiniemi. where lhe soci- 
ety operates saunas for tourists. 
Some Helsinki holds also have sau- 


nas, but without the exhilarating 
dip in the sea, it's not the real 
thing. 

There are also a number of island 
restaurants. For ambience, few can 
match Walhalla, located in the for- 
mer arsenal at Suomenlinna, ‘the 
one-time fortress that is now a mu- 
seum and residential area 30 min- 
utes by boat from the downtown 
harbor. Be sure to inquire which is 
the right stop for the restaurant, 
unless you’re in the mood for ad- 
venture. We got off the boat one 
stop too soon in a lovely little cove 
and wandered aimlessly along 
overgrown paths for about 10 min- 
utes until we found someone to ask 
directions. He pointed vaguely over 
the hilJ. About 15 minutes later we 
stumbled on a door in a stone wall 
and walking down a long, dark pas- 
sageway found ourselves in the res- 
taurant’s kitchen. 

The food was not gourmet quali- 
ty and was expensive (about 590 for 
a three-course meal for two), but 
the setting is superb with arched 
stone walls, windows overlooking 
the archipelago and highly polished 
floors bathed in candelight. The 
Finnish modem tables and chairs 
were covered with original batiks 
and beautifully appointed with pol- 
ished birch wood plates, Scandina- 
vian crystal and silverware. 

On another island called Suera- 
saari, about three miles from the 
dty. there is an outdoor museum 
with reconstructed traditional 
buildings from all over Finland, 
where you can see folk dancing and 
demonstrations of handicrafts, as 
well as cafes and restaurants. 

On a larger scale, Stockholm’s 
Skansen in the Qjui-garrien, a lovely 
wooded island not far from the dty 
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Esplanadi Park, in the heart of Helsinki 


center, gives a good idea of Swedish 
country life from the 14th century 
to the presen L The park has grown 
tenfold since it was opened in 1891 
by a Swedish pioneer and ethnog- 
rapher named Artur Hazelius. To- 
day it has 150 buildings from dif- 
ferent parts of Sweden that have 
been reassembled, including sever- 
al farmsteads, manor houses, 
churches and schoo [houses. Ani- 
mals native to Scandinavia — rein- 
deer, brown bears, Arctic seals, 
foxes, wolves — as well as some 
non-natives are allowed to roam in 
fenced, natural habitats. During 
the summer you can watch glass- 
blowers, silversmiths, fabric print- 
ers and shoemakers at work. 

You can spend hours or days in 







If they donTt serv e 
it where you’re staying, 
why stay ? 


Skansen alone and several weeks 
exploring the Djurgarden with its 
mues of bike paths and walking 
trails, its Tivoli amusement part, 
several museums, castles and res- 
taurants with scenic views over- 
looking Lake Mai area. 

From the high points in the park 
(the highest is the Bredabtick tow- 
er) you can see a dty afloat. From 
the city’s several harbors there are 
dozens of short boat cruises — in- 
cluding steamboats that offer lun- 
cheon and evening cruises — to 
choose from. Most trips leave from 
Stromkajjen in front of the Grand 
Hold, Klara MaJarstrand at City 
Hall Nybroplan, The Royal Palace 
and Stradhusbron. 

The 17th-centuiy summer palace 
at Drottningboim, about 45 min- 
utes west of Stockholm by boat 
from the dty hall docks, is worth 
the visit for the gardens and the 
18th-century court theater, pre- 
served as a theatrical museum and 
used for operas in the summer. The 
theater prospered during the reign 

of the playwright-long Gustav III, 

who ruled from 1771 to 1792. After 
the king's death it was boarded up 
and used as a storeroom, and thus 
some Baroque scenery and stage 
machinery were saved by neglect. 


There is a palace tour, bur die’j 
most pleasant aspect of visiting is 
strolling through the vast gardens 
and roaming the grounds, where 
there are some surprises — a whim- 
sical “tent” for instance, made of 
piaster and tin and painted with 
stripes, and the China Pavilion, 
which is now a museum exhibiting 
Oriental objets d’art collected in 
die past two centuries by the royal 
family. 

Other popular destinations are 
Vaxholm, an old fishing port a few 
hours from downtown Stockholm. 
Uppsala by way of Sigtuna, one of 
the oldest settlements in Sweden, 
and the town of Maricfred with its 
16th-century Gripsholm castle and 
art museum. 

As the summer wanes, Helsinki \ 
and Stockholm residents are stoi- 
ing up memories fen: the sunless 
days to come. But winter has it* 
joys, too. The fountain in the 
Kungsirad garden becomes a skat- 
ing rink, and you can walk on fro- 
zen Lake MaJaren from the Old 
Town to the Djurgarden. For a 
special holiday treat there is a Bal- 
tic cruise that arrives in Leningrad 
in time to toast the New Year with 
Russian vodka. m 
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SHOPPING 


erware 


FOOD 


1 by Alan Coweii " 

I STANBUL — Sboehorned between ic_ 

S ?b i£tF eat most * ues “d its tangles-- 
of anyways and chaos, the dtff 
Grand Bazaar seethes wiX p^ p i^ 
pusnera of eveiything from phony 
pofuraw to genuine silk ru^s glwS 
with their own intricacy. ^ 

Yet, at its core, in the oldest part of wfaai 
jhe Turks «U the Kapali Carsi /premourcS 
kap-a-LUH char-SHUH, ?nd meaning cov- 
enMl market) there is a lrind oTS and 
restful vortex m L Orient, a shop the size of a 

v5^LiV 1S i a J - plaCe where buyer* and 
browsers (including two former U.S « res i- 

dmts, Jimmy Carter and Richard Nixon) 
mgit find some peace, and contemplate 
trade in tranquility. r 

Murat Bilir, the shop’s owner, deals main- 
ly m copperware, some old, some not so old 
.jand seems to have decided that no one need 
t>e forced into buying. “I am not sellinc 
ohves and cheese," he said. “Life goeson 
without a piece of copper And so, too, the 
inference seems to be, would his customers 
if they did not share that particular hanker- 
ing for artifacts that Bilir, in the telling of 
their origins, transforms into the emblems of 
intimate histories. 

Here, for instance, is a ladle-like utensil 
used by the nomads of southeast Turkey for 
roasting coffee beans over coals on their 
journeys between the cool mo untain uplands 
of summer and the coastal refuge of winter. 
Here, too, he says, is a Russian samovar, 
brought into Turkey, maybe by Russians 
fleeing the October Revolution of 1917, 
maybe by' more nefarious trading routes. 

Then there are bowls and platters, whose 
origins, sometimes, may be detected from 
the style of workmanship. Fluted, rims on 
large platters, for inctanre, usually deno te 
Persian origin, while plain r ims te nd to be 
from Anatolia; etched copper, in a leaf pat- 
tern, and heavier than usual, is often of 
Bosnian origin, while engraved copper is 
usually from closer to home. 

Bilir seems ready to share some of the’ 
k expertise indispensable to dating and valu- 
ing the artifacts, which he sells for fixed 
prices. Haggling, typical of many parts of the 
Grand Bazaar, he regards as demeaning to 
both buyier and seller, so there has to be some 
trust, too, when buying hems that migh t . 
range from $25 or less, to $700 and more. 

“Generally, the visitors who come to my - 
shop have a little bit of love for old pieces;" 
be said. “Either they want to add to a collec- 
tion, or they want a gift and think that 
copper .makes a suitable gift.” The standards 
forjudging rarity and age seem to need an 
experienced eye. A water pitcher, for in- 
stance, that is noticeably smaller than aver- . 



Murat Bilit sells only at fixed prices; haggling is out. 
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age might , have a rarity value. Some pieces 
are dated, but often, it is a shape predomi- 
nant in a particular era, or the weight of 
copper, or a craftsman’s signature in Arabic 
that offers a due to history. 

“In the market we have what I call new, 
used and old pieces. New pieces, often ma- 
chine-made, you can get just by picking up 
the phone. Used pieces are between 15 to 20 
and 75 to 80 years old. After (hat. you have 
what I call old pieces, which mil either have 
beautiful decorative work, an unusual shape 
or an unusual weight” Some buyers, he said, 
lode particularly for inscriptions in Arme- 
nian, Arahic or Greek as evidence of antiqui- 


ty. (Arabic signatures, for inctanra*, might 
denote an age of 200 to 250 years, in the era 
of the sultans). 

Other buyers simply like the functions of 
the pieces they buy, so that, with returning of 
the interior, a person might, for instance, 
buy a three-tiered copper lunch box, decades 
old, for, say, $30, have it retinned and use it 
for picnic delicacies. 

The lunch boxes are made of three or more 
bowls that fit one on top of the other under a 
Ud with a handle, all held together with 
copper bars that hook onto the sides. 

Ibrkisb coffeepots, too, may be reused to 
brew the particularly thick, often sweet, oof- 




Restaurants Revisited, 
One Plus, One Minus 

P ARIS — Some of my fondest early Parisian taste in cheese. That translates a* 
dining memories in Paris revolve trend for cheeses that are bland, chalk 
around long Saturday afternoon anemic, underaged, a rqection of all that 

lunchM a I Arwh-m»pr the cheese puneem. earth v. oozing with character. 


Coffee pot (top) and coffee roaster in 
a shop the size of a closet. 

tec for which the country is known. (Those 
with a folding handle, Bilir said, are often of 
nomad origin since the folding handle saved 
space when the family packed up for its next 
move.) Returning, however, is essential, he 
said, because copper itself is poisonous. Bilir 
will have the item retinned for a nominal 
charge. 

The goods that arrive in his shop, he said, 
are usually family heirlooms, sold to raise 
cash. They therefore do not fall imo the 
categories of antiquities such as archaeologi- 
cal finds, old weapons, ancient textiles and 
manuscripts that may not be exported from 
Turkey. The choice, despite the small size of 
the store, is wide: stales and ladles compete 
for space on the cluttered shelves with lunch 
boxes, bowls, platters, lamps and samovars. 

Leaving the shop, there will be other mer- 
chants. less relaxed, trying a variety of lan- 
guages to lure a potential buyer into their 
stores. They will be offering delicate pillbox- 
es said to be made of camel bone, and silver 
and amber necklaces and water pipes and 
rugs and the many other items that cram the 
bazaar. I 

ft / <W7 The .V«- York Times 


P ARIS — Some of my fondest early 
dining memories in Paris revolve 
around long Saturday afternoon 
lunches at Androuet, (he cheese 
shop and restaurant just off the Place de 
Clichy. We'd go with a crowd, order a few 
bottles of a young red Burgundy or Bor- 
deaux. settle into the big 1930s wooden 
booths set beneath cel ler- like arches, and 
begin our graduate course in French cheese. 

Eagerly, we'd wade through the seven 
courses of cheese, seven different platters 

PATRICIA WELLS 

served in ascending stages of pungency, 
slowly learning the difference between Brie 
de Meaux and Brie de Melun (that from 
Melun tends to be saltier). We'd search in 
vain for a Saint-Neciairc with character (it 
took eight years to find one properly aged, 
and that only in its native Auvergne), and we 
fell in love with the creamy, golden Sou- 
main trin, the supple cow's milk cheese from 
Burgundy. 

Always, the room was aromatic with a 
symphonic mingling of well-aged, raw milk 
cheeses, all exhaling different aromas — 
some barnyard rich and lusty, others deli- 
cately, appealingly lactic. 

The aging crew of waiters Look special 
professorial pleasure in educating diners, ad- 
vising not to fill up on bread, warning not to 
eat the rind, admonishing that if you take too 
much of this or that there will not be room 
for the parade of cheese trays yet to come. As 
dishes piled high with bits of rind and mor- 
sels of uneaten cheese, waiters offered clean 
plates so we could all start anew. 

So we returned, season after season, some- 
times with notebooks in hand, with a mission 
to understand the geography of France 
through its goat cheeses. We soon realized 
that those from the gentle Loire, like the dry 
Valen^ay, the delicate Selle-sur-Cher, were 
featheiy and elusive, elegant, fitting the 
Loire valley ch&teau life, while the energetic 
and pungent goat cheeses from Provence, 
such as the firm, aged picodon and herb- 
strewn poivre-d'ain offered visions of bril- 
liant fields of lavender and dry, craggy hills 
sprouting tufts of wild thyme. 

The next time we'd turn our energies to 
the blues, and decide that Bleu de Bresse is 
bland, nondescript next to its more pungent 
relatives, the creamy Roquefort, the buttery 
Fourme d’Ambert, the wild Corsican blue. 

We returned last week to Androuet, to 
find the arches razed, the clumsy but cozy 
wooden booths dismantled, the familiar old 
waiters sent out to pasture. 

The new Androuet is a blend of blonde 
wood and butter yellow walls, with a super- 
realistic painting of contented Norman cows 
rambling about a bucolic apple orchard. 

The seven-course cheese tasting menu 
now serves as a sorry tribute to modern-day 


Parisian taste in cheese. Thai translates as a . 
trend for cheeses that are bland, chalky, 
anemic, underaged, a rejection of all that is 
pungent, earthy, oozing with character. 

The procession was the same — we began 
with the full fat Brillat-Savarin, moved on to 
Saint-Nectaire and family, on through the . 
land of Brie and all variety of chevres, sam- 
pled the pungent Maroilles and finished off 
up with the blues. But the cheeses were 
served much too cold. Since they were also 
served much too young, it hardly mattered. 
They offered little in the way of aroma, 
flavor, satisfaction. In fact, there was barely 
a whiff of difference from platter to platter. 

The young, disinterested waiters piled 
fresh cheese on top of stray strips of rind, 
refusing to change plates until midway 
through the degustation. 

Regretfully Androuet, which once served 
as a model training ground for appreciative 
gastronomes, now stands as a palace de- 
signed to cater to timid palsies. 

Thankfully, a return to the newly remod- 
eled but basically unchanged Ambassade 
cT Auvergne — to my mind the best and most 
authentic Paris restaurant devoted to a single 
regional cuisine — met with a far better end. 
Most diners will probably not even notice 
the sprucing up, such as new stucco walls, a 
more elegant staircase, a lightening or what 
was a rather heavy country decor. 

Ambassade d 'Auvergne remains, as ever, 
one of the city's better buys, with a hearty 
but not heavy' assortment of very satisfying, 
gratifying Auvergnat fare. This is the land of 
plenty — plenty of sausage and cabbage, 
boudrn, mashed potatoes with garlic, deli- 
rious green lentils and crusty peasant bread. 
Best bets remain the first course e mince de 
choux verts aux lardons chauds (very finely 
shredded cabbage doused with warm red 
vinegar and tossed with meaty chunks of 
bacon), the saucisse (T Auvergne aux I entities 
du Puy (well-seasoned pork sausage served in 
a veritable lake of green lentils), and any- 
thing they serve with the local aligot, a sooth- 
ing blend of potatoes and chunks of garlic 
whisked and enriched with fresh curds of 
Carnal cheese. Two local wines worth not- 
ing: The Madiran from Chateau Peyros, 
priced at 50 francs a half boule. and the 
C&ies d' Auvergne Chanturge, at 85 francs a 
bottle. 

Androuet, 41 Rue tT Amsterdam, Paris 8; 
tel: 48.74.26.90. Closed Sunday and holidays. 
Credit cards: American Express, Diners Club, 
V'isa. 180-franc cheese tasting menu, and 200- 
franc menu, not including wine or service. A la 
carte, about 300 francs, including wine and 
service. 

Ambassade tfAuvergne, 22 Rue du Crenier- 
Saint-Lcxare, Paris 3; tel: 42.7231.22. Open 
daily, with last orders taken at 10:30 P.M. 
Credit cards: American Express, Diners Club, 
Eurocard, Visa. 200 to 250 francs per person, 
including wine and service. ■ 
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by Sari Gilbert 




D ELPHI, Greece — The 
\ ancient Greeks coorid- 
[ exed Delphi the center 
of the world, a magnet 
few any cultured traveler. Today, it 
is liuk more than an out-of-the- 
way village in mountainous south- 
eastern Greece. About three hours 
Ay car. from Athens, the remains of 
«s glory make it a destination of 
almost equal attraction and value. 

Nestling' in the folds formed .by 
two massive peaks. — the so-called 
" shining rocks,” or phoedriades — 
of Mount Parnassus, and overlook- 
ing a dee p gorge thickly lined with 
Stiver-lipped olive trees stretching 
as far as the eye can see, Delphi's 
site has always been viewed as 
among the most suggestive and 
mysterious known to man. 

In ancient times the town was 
situated at an important crossroads 
of the Hellenic world; the road 
from northern and eastern Greece 
passed through Delphi, and the 
gentle bay port of Itea a few miles 
away, across the fertile and hotly 
contested Krissaean plain, made 
travri to the populous Peloponne- 
sus relatively easy and quick-^ 
More important was Delphi's re- 
ligious role. Because of the alleged- 
ly miraculous and purifying powers 
of the steam escaping from cracks 
in the area’s seismic rock forma- 
tions, it had as early as the 14ih 
century B.G become the ate of an 
oracle initially dedicated to the 
earth goddess. Later it was conse- 
crated to a more important god, 
Apollo Ddphinios, who according 
to Greek mythology slew the Py- 
thon, the guardian serpent, and 
took possession of the ate. Ey the 
sixth century B.C., Delphi had de- 
veloped into a major religious 
shrine for much of the then-aw- 
\rrpA world and, therefore, quickly 
became a sanctuary of. ever-in- 
. crearing wealth and prestige. 

\ Historical records make it dear 

that the Delphi orarie v^thc most 

important in Greece. During the 
sanctuary's golden era, as many as 
three Pythias —all women over 50 
of unquestioned virtue — were on 
hand to express the wffl and proph- 
ecy of Apollo. The Pythian Games, 
mgmallyscbeduled at aght-year 
intervals, but after 582 ®;C.heJ 
every four vears in honor of Apollo, 
Artemis wd Leto. further in- 
creased Delphi's international in- 
fluence. 

Much of the relatively narrow, 
steeply terraced sanctuary ate con- 
sists of the remains of commemora- 
iwe monuments and richly deco- 
j&ied “treasuries" built m ancient 
limes by various city-states and 
kingdoms, in Greece and dse- 
wfire, to house iheir vonveoT^ 
mgs to the god or to commemorate 
important victories or triumphs. 
Tb en. as today, pilgrims orwaung 
delegations entering the sanctuary 










A view of the sprawling sanctuary, with the Temple of Apollo in the foreground. 


area would walk up the winding 
Sacred Way, past sculptures, statu- 
ary and treasury buildings until 
reaching the remains of lhe massive 
temple of Apollo, a Doric construc- 
tion, 197 feet by 72 feet (about 60 
by 22 meters). 

Beyond the temple was the the- 
ater, stffl one of the best preserved 
in Greece, and even higher up, aL 
2,1 16 feet, the stadium with its tiers 
of granite seats situated in a stand 
of pine and laurel trees. Remnants 
of the triumphal an* built several 
centuries later by the Romans are 
stiH standing. The temple was the 
central monument in the sanctuary, 
for it was there — when the signs 
were deemed favorable — that on 
the seventh day of each month (ex- 
cept for the. three winter months, 
when Apollo was believed to travel 
north, leaving the less important 


Dionysus in charge) the Pythia 
would respond to applicants for 
prophecy and truth. 

Those hoping to ask questions of 
the oracle had to first cleanse them- 
selves at the nearby spring of Cas- 
talia and, after paying a fee, to 
sacrifice a healthy - animal. In the 
event of positive omens from the 
sacrifice, after purification rites 
with Casialia water the Pythia and 
her attendant priests would go into 
the temple and descend to cham- 
bers below the temple nave. The 
Pythia would then enter a special 
chamber, or an iron, where seated 
over what was probably a vapor- 
spewing fissure in the ground, she 
would go into a trance. Her re- 
sponses to questions were tran- 
scribed into verse or prose by a 
priest, albeit at times in highly am- 
biguous language. 




Marble frieze in the museum. 


Ancient historians recount, for 
example, that when King Croesus 
of Lydia sought advice during his 
war with Cyrus of Persia he was 
told only that “if Croesus crosses 
Lhe River Aly, he will destroy a 
great kingdom." The oracle did noL 
specify that the doomed kingdom 
would be his own. 

Driving from Athens to Thebes, 
the slower, but more scenic old na- 
tional road cuts through the Vflia 
Valley — dominated by the peak of 
Mount Cithaeron, where (he baby 
Oedipus was left to die by his 
frightened father — and the rolling 
hills at the edge of the Parties 
Mountains. 

Mannaria, on the left side of the 
road before reaching Delphi, is the 
sanctuary of Athena Pronaia, the 
first sacred place reached m an- 
cient times by travelers from the 
east, with the remains of a temple 
to the goddess, treasuries, altars 
and other monuments. 

Do not skip a visit to the excel- 
lently arranged Delphi museum 
{closed Tuesdays). Along with the 
artifacts, coins, gold jewelry, ivory 
carvings ' and primitive weapons 
found in the area, it has an impor- 
tant collection of archaic art Some 
of the principal treasures include 
the reliefs from the sixth century 
B.C. treasury of Siphnos. the Egyp- 
tian-style sphinx of the Naxians, 
and the remains of a two-dimen- 
sional bull all in silver except for 
the horns, forehead, hoofs, ears and 
testicles, which were nude instead 
in gold. ■ 

Sari Gilbert is a Rome-based jour- 
nalist. 
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«3» «» TrGRP* |s 47 

g,,s 

sss.^r-if? 

il* 5S * 2 A 


v*. 


v. isd <"<r 

ow_«s-re ■ - 

•a 6-z J-'Z'* 

”» §3 * - 

tsi t» !?58 


II &S 12ft lift lift — 


84ft 60 Rnytlwi 1J0 11 15 13» 8«» 8»4 8g4 + 


^ r3 '« 

* iw Ii2 iiS 

* 176 lift lllA lift 

17 M <02 jT 4 ® + * 

27 7064 ln^.1^,^^ 

B ?9ft 28ft 29 -ft 


22132 
17 


ti** ^ S^'wl 150 

I J8 MV* GTFI »f 175 

[ mil 1441 GTFI af | jo 

,'WV. » GTFlpf SJ6 

®‘ 3 Gansco 
I 17 5ft On Rod 
44'A 26ft GenuPs .93 
5P 29 *i Go Pot 1JB 


270 


24 

68 l ; Wi Cumn pt 3j0 SJ 
13ft II 1 — Curlnc I.IOtr 54 
6BW 61*. Conw 140 15 13 

49ft 35*; CydPl n 


- 114 137ft 134ft 2?9 S, GdPwrAfjjO 10.1 

37 600 2fMi T7V. wii TV* Wft 23ft GaPwrof247 9 7 
40a 15 21 754ftBftSft + ft ^ ® MO 107 

4330 13ft 12ft 13* + im 344 IIJ 

433 9nS MiZ dim T.l? 27^6. 24^i GaPvn pr 254 99 

lS 61 Sit J]* 4 GaPwpf 252 9.9 

9 lift ifft Ri. ±1 28ft 2Sft GflPwpf us I0J 

40 6^5 Wft 1st +1 • S** 21? §oPwgr750 t" 

160 49ft 49ft 49ft + ft 


83 39ft GernPd 1J2 24 a 
Z2ft ?ft Gernscs .1? 3 5 


5 IS 

BO B 
Ko 390 
5 


.9 It 
1.1 


80 


29'* 19'* CCNY s .101 
29ft 22** DPL £48 
15*. K t Dallas M 
27'A t:-4 DamonC TO _ 
52ft DonaCp 144 17 2S 
31 ft 9ft Oanatir £7 

13ft 6ft Denial .IB 15 
Jffft £5 DoioGn 
9ft .** Caiaet 
13 21ft Datti pi 4.94 1B4 
7ft 5ft DlaOso J4 34 
25ft 9*9 DffvWt i .16 
52*9 £1 Cavinll JO 
63 38ft Da.iMd .92 
89 73ft DPLPf 74B 
38ft 25ft OetmFd 54 
12ft 7 DIC 

36ft 2? Dec. e J5 
25*9 18'A DelmP S 141 
67ft 40'. DolraAr 1J0 
6ft 4ft Del lane 
42'* 27ft DIxO.S 
35ft 26ft DanSMf 
Oft 34ft DaSolc 
19 15 OelEtl 

US S5 DbIE pf 550 6J 

99 88 OelEpI 132 104 

8916 72 DetE pf 748 ItU 

«6ft 69 DclEpI 745 10J 

Mft 70 DalE Pf 7J6 10J 

Jp 25*9 DE pIF £75 1DJ 
■30V1 £7ft DEprR 124 11J 
2W9 26*9 DEptQ 3 13 114 
J9VV Juft DEpfP 112 III 
31ft 27ft DE pro 340 111 
*>ft Z7ft DE otM 343 122 
!«a 100ft DalEtrt 9.T1 94 
3ft 22ft DlrtE pr 128 94 
»ft 17ft Debars 40 2D 19 
»ft 20ft CHGMr 44 IT 
14ft DIdSO 240 uy 
18ft 1«*6 DSIlRMn 40 24 
.]3» 10 DtanoCn JO 
*W6 35ft DVrtjold 1J0 
Wfft a Bft DlBlfOl 
Wft 36 D toner 
® 21 DEI 

7*9 4ft Dlwram 
?2ft 39ft DomRs 

lot GormW 
2W9 Donley: 


81 20U 20 20V9 

16K 26ft 25*9 Sft 
22 14ft 14ft 14V, 

, *}wj® , 2si 

Sas.s'ra 

35ft 34ft 35ft + ft 
*2 7ft 7 7ft 4- ft 

i?? ”7* %^5 + l5 
of 15 4 ?2. S,' A oE-ft 

94 14£Q 80 80 80 +1% 

15 23 58 36ft 36 36 -ft 

368 lift 10ft 11 — ft 

«22 35ft 34ft 33ft — 2 
>375 90ft lau. nn j 


■45e u 
■16b £ 34 

7 

.22* 12 


13ft 6ft CarFd 
26 ft 18 Gerry & 

30ft 19ft GIANT 
12*9 8ft GlbrFn 
45 18ft GllkM s 
30ft £6 Glaxo n 
23ft 16ft G IrcnC 
31ft 20 denied un 
10ft 10 GlbGvfn 
10*9 S*b GGCoon 

10 GGIncn 41a LI 
1 vIGibM .121 
£U vIGIMpf 
8ft Glof YTd 148 114 


9^ GldNua 


50 


13 
4ft 
10ft 
M 

1399 

2ft ft GldNwi 
46ft 30*9 GldWF 
7ft 7 CSdmen 
60 36ft Gdrkfl 146 
101 91 Gdrch pl 745 

62ft Q Sarah pf 350 
»ft 30 Geodyr 150 
22 16*9 GoranJ 52 

18ft 7*9 Gotchk i 
23ft 16ft Go aid 


49 38ft Grafngr 

25 16 GIAF5I 

42 20 GIAIPc 

29 22ft GNIm 

50ft 34ft GtNNks 


46 

16*9 

15 

10ft 

7*6 


»ft 3Mi Dover 
”>9 49*9 DowCh 
S6ft 31ft DowJns 
24ft 16ft Downey 
SiS Uft Dravo 
gft 15ft Drear 
DttmB 

,SS Dreyfus 
'®ft 77ft duPont 
Oft «ft duPntpf 350 
■6 56 duPnt pf 450 


8*9 DufPfi i* J7e 4.1 


tab 

® , 39*9 DuKoP 2JB 
2*ft 92 Duke pf BJ70 95 
jmft 89 Duka pf 850 9.1 
#*i£j Duke pf 740 94 
■**£ 88 Duke Of L2S 93 
<?V 7 DukeRln Jle1L6 
JJJ 1 DukeRCa 
48 DunSd s 150 
Kft 11*9 DuqU 1J0 
2« 2J1 DuapfA 2.10 
«ft am DtiqprK 2.10 
»ft 2 Dudpr 251 
® 20 DynAm 50 

2D*k 12ft Dvncrp J1 


28 

.7 __ _ 

J.l 11 >375 20 ft WW 20 + ft 

M 10 ^96 Sft9S8ftWft+H 
SO 117 A 5*% a f il 

lii 36 15 ^za 34ft ot! + ft 1 S?* ut * G0UW 

1*0 34 19 TO ilft 5r5£l s 1» «<• Grata 

158 105 S 10122 16 H fs*S iflS + iS I ^ *!!* 9na 

1 8714 87V4 87ft +1 
1 Jfc BSft BBU. 88ft + ft 
2Stt 74ft 74 ft 74ft— ft 
44A0Z 72ft 70ft 7214 + ft 

ITBOOz 72ft 70ft 71ft + ft 

4 26*9 26*6 26ft 

58 27ft 27ft 27ft 

308 27ft 27ft 27ft 

5 27ft 27 27ft 

116 21 28 28 — ft 

18 20U. 28 28 + ft 

40WteVOJ 101*9 m +lft 
489 24ft 24b. 34V. — ft 

372 29ft 29«* 29*9 + ft 

434 29*9 29 29 - ft 

Z72 19*9 18ft 19 — ft 

1979 15ft 15*9 15*9 

25 14 7 12 12 12 + ft 

11 23 654 $6ft 55*9 56ft + ft 

-U 10383 184 l«T9 183ft +H9 
4 27 3417 78*9 77ft 70 — ft 
55 22 468 26ft 26*9 26*9 

3*5 5ft 5ft 5ft— ft 
64 10 3243 45ft 43ft 45 +!ft 

15 18 34 44 43ft 44 + ft 

15 21 1473 44W 43ft 43*4— ft 
15 30 2116 76ft 73ft 75ft + *9 
2J 21 6695 98Kl 96ft 98ft +lft 
U 26 1355 54ft 53ft 53’4— ft 

15 5 62 20ft 20 20ft 

38 434 1W9 19ft 19ft + ft 

P 4, 2 ^ 

U 17 1189 37>A 36ft 37 -6 ft 

£6 20 5933 128ft 128 128*6 4- *9 
B-D 13 44 44 44 + ft 

7J 6 59 58*6 5BH 

9w eft 9 + ft 


-32 

158 

£9* 

56 

JO 


1.12 

Z20 

54 

% 

156 

iS 


65 1\ 15515 46ft 45*6 46ft +1 


3102 ft 95 9S —2 

702 « 90 ft 90ft— 1 

502 86*9 86*9 06*9 

4002 90 89ft 19ft— l*k 
80 7*9 7ft 7*9 4- ft 

•3111 
U 29 3189 7Dft 68ft 69 —1 
95 6 966 12ft 12ft 12ft 4- ft 
*5 lD0z 21ft 219k 21ft + *9 

9J 21 22ft 21** 22ft + ft 
97 20fh 23ft 23ft 23ft 

A 34 33 26*9 26 26ft 

15 13 483 17 16*9 16ft + ft 


. 15 GtWFns .7} 

Wft 23ft GMP 
38 18*9 GrenTr 

27ft Grcvfi 
9ft Groller 
9ft GrewGo 
8ft GihSIk 
_ 4*6 Grub EI 

32*9 23*9 Grumn _ 

28*4 26*9 Grumpf 25C 10J 
39*9 23ft Gulfrd M 15 IJ 


U 39 640 59ft 58ft 59ft + ft 

U 1 0002 Uft 14Vj 14ft — ft < 

05 lOOi 15ft 15ft ljv.— ft ' 

LB 2000* 9JU, 9;^ gjft + y, 

S 44| 5ft SVj f/i — ft . 
1077 17 Uft 16*9—49 
II 26 2703 43ft 42ft 43*9 + ft 
£7 12 10619 49*9 45’.* 46 + ft : 

63 23ft 22*4 22ft— *9 

si 2SUj 25'A Mft- ft • 

8 7i'A 28ft 3ft— ft I 
31 2ST9 28*9 28*9 ■*• ’ > ' 
11 25ft 25ft 25ft + '■ * i 
2 S'/, 2S^ 2$l*,— ft | 
534 2aft 26ft 26ft + *9 , 
lOOi 77ft 77ft 77ft ; 
1410 55ft $5 SSft + ft . 

566 22ft 22 22ft 4- ft 

599 12 lift 12 

477 19ft 18 T9 — *9 

2$ 2SV. 24ft 25 + ft 1 

_ 2422 10 9ft ??9— *9 ; 

J6 1.9 109 10993 41ft «ft Aft ’ 
J5e 3 29 625* 29 28ft 29ft + ft 

5$ 151 18ft II I8V9 + ft 

$ 1250 Jlft 30v* 

898 1019 70 
4 9ft 9ft 

I 10 10 

2075 3ft 3V3 

29 7*4 7*9 

1742 9ft 9ft 

3 445 12 lift 11*9 

158 1ft I I | 

5 7 2754 41ft 41 41'9 + '1 

14057 7ft 7ft 7ft + *9 I 

25 2$ 1737 54ft 5B» 59 4- ft 

8 3 20: 95 95 95 —1ft 

5.7 383 61 HIT* 6fT9 + ft I 

ZT 11 3216 75ft 74ft 74ft + ft i 

2J 26 Iflfe IB II — ft I 

16 149 1714 left 171* 4- ft I 

60 B139 Z3*t 21ft 7St» 4-lft , 

250 X9 91B 72ft 7159 72*9 +11* 

M IB 15 963 32ft 37*9 32*4 + ft 

30 IJ 23 1045 67ft 65V 66ft— *9 

A0 JJ 4 650 18ft 18ft 18'4 1 

SO IJ TD 56* 43 41*9 43*9 + *9 

25 Tel 05 9 14 27ft 27ft 27*9 

.92 15 17 1901 52 50ft 51 + ft 


33 


31 +1 , 

10ft — ft 
4*9 + ft ! 
10 — ft i 
Tft— ft i 
7*1— ft | 
9*9— ft 


46ft 3CH LacJGi 
14*9 9ft Loforee 
35 36 Lofrool 

24V. 9ft Lonwur 
8ft TV LomSw 
20ft 15ft LndBnc 
19ft 13ft Ldwilnt 
7*9 4ft LearPl 
15*9 B'A LeorP pf 
21*9 12*9 LwR/ils 
2« 2ift LeeEnt 
24ft 15V LeaMPS 
36*9 24ft LeaPioi 
18 14ft Lcnmn 
15ft )4ft Lennar 
I r/a 9V LrtFOV 

376 lift LwNli 

10V B*9 LIOASn 

46V 35V LlbtvCP 
102'* 64 Lilly 100 
43ft 17 Lilly aft „ 
52 74V Limited J4 

17ft 12V LncNlCn 58 
58ft 44*9 LlncNfl Z16 
27*1 24ft UntPI 1» 
108 71V Litton 

60*. 41 LOCfchd 
63ft 39 LoefffC 
76ft 57ft Loews 
31ft 21 ft Loofcon 


JO 

315 

3719 

34 

36b- 

-% 

l.70o VA 11 

41 

18V 

17% 

17ft 

- * 

1.12C1IJ 

179 

9V 

9* 

m 

■ V 


2443 

i 

4ft 

4ft 


4A 

4 

9* 

9* 

9* 



8 

74 

23V, 

22ft 

- V 

» 

« 

7ft 

7* 

7% 

- b 

1 

73% 

23% 

23% 



198 

fr* 

6 

6 


X 

513 

8 

7ft 

8 

■ * 

136 

335 

13% 

13* 

13V 


£00 1X2 

109 

lib 

IS 

15V— V 

£10 47 M 

43 

Jl* 

30% 

31* 

* 

30 1 A U 

154 

14* 

Mft 

Ufa- 

- ft, 

£44 7J 

446 

14 

33 

33b— % 

JO U 35 

U2 

5* 

Mb 

74b- 

-V 


136 

/ft 

/% 

A,- 

ft. 

A4 £6 13 

at 

17% 

17V 

17V— Vi 

A6 £4 20 

261 

16% 

16b 

14b — * 


J94 

6% 

4* 

6ft- 

ft 


41 

13% 

13b 

13V 


Ml 3 20 

104 

21b 

20ft 

21 + V 

A0 £3 17 

66 

7 fPm 

27% 

27% — V 

X IJ 14 

S3 

19 

10% 

IBft — V 

A6 IA 16 

SO 

35* 

Mft 

35V - 

* 

£464157 

381 

17ft 

17* 

17V- 

b 

74 IX 12 

7444 

74* 

Sft 

23ft -Mft 

11 

96 

iob 

KJ 

10b— V 

4 

79 

!6ft 

16* 

\«b- 

-* 

A6» 16 

IMS 

9% 

9* 

*% ■ 

V 

B0 17 16 

1Z7 

47 

46* 

47 

% 


1.40 

150 

150 


1J0 


91V 59ft GlfWxt 
17ft li GulIRa 
25 17ft GulIRpf 1J0 
10 7 GllSIUt 

28*6 21 GSU prN 
31ft 23ft GSUPTM 


35 9 5123 £3*9 23ft 23*9 + ft 

150 73 10 70 34ft 24ft 24ft 4- ft 

J8I U 12 417 26ft 24'* 26ft — ft 

1J2 IT 9 932 409b 40 W Aft 

15 1325 1519 15*9 15ft— ft 
JOB 23 24 4il 13ft 12^9 Uft— *9 
J9e 3J 4J7 119 Bft 8ft 

52J 121 Bft 6ft 6ft + ft 

150 13 14 134S 30ft 30 30ft + *9 
19 Z7V. 77 27ft 
323 39ft 39 39 — ft 


IJ 21 2371 
2J 9 
5 A 

S 


9m 90ft 91ft + ft 
30 16ft 16 ft 16ft— ft 
5 24 24 24 — ft 

1701 7*9 7ft 7ft + ft 

32 23 22ft 23 4- ft 

62 £5ft 2Sft 25ft + '* 


39V 23V LomFrt* 1.12 X* 22 9064 
31V 21ft LofflMI 2J5el(L4 9 492 
£•<. 1ft LomM wl 
2Sft 21ft LomxjM 252 10.9 10 
41V 27*9 LnSlor 1.90 53 S 
12ft 8V LILCo 7 

81 65 LI L Fir. 

31ft 24V LILpfX 
31ft 24ft LILPfW 
31*.« 24ft LILPlV 
32ft 26*9 LIL pfU 
29*9 24V LILpfT 
23V9 Uft LILpfP 
27V 19 ULrtO 
«l 20ft LonaDr 
49v 16 Loral 
IS lift LaG«nl 
43ft 24ft La Land 

J9ft 23V LoPac ... 

35V 28ft LaPpfA 450 15L9 
30 2SV LdPLpf 1)6 115 


U 73 4453 MMTOTVh 101% +ltt 
1372 43V 42ft 43ft + ft 
S 37 4472 50ft 50 50ft + ft 

7.1 74* 1246 12*9 12ft— ft 
IB 8 54* 57*6 56ft 57ft + ft 

9.1 41 2S 2$ 25 + ft 

22 347 107 105ft 107 +lft 

25 9 3344k 55ft 54*6 54ft — ft 
1.7 18 297 59*9 59ft 59ft + ft 
IJ 11 2362 76V 74ft 76 +1*9 

IJ 22 307 27*9 26V 36ft— ft 


34ft 32 32V +1V 

_ 22ft 21V 22*9 +1 

87 IV IV IV 

152 23ft 27V 23ft + V 

639 36*9 35V 36 — V 

3071 II 10ft 10ft + V 

90z n 90V 30 '4 + V 

5 30V 30ft 30M| — ft 

~ 30*9 30V 30V 

30 29ft 30 

31*9 31*9 31*9— ft 
29ft 29ft 29ft 4- ft 

23ft 23*9 23*9 + ft 

73*9 23ft 23*9 + ft 

40ft 39ft 40 W + ft 

888 46V 45V 46V + V 

15 14 13V Uft 

1610 41*9 40V 41 — V 

J0b£J 14 2948 15V 35ft 35ft— ft 

10 30ft 30V 30V 

28 27ft 27 27ft 


M 20 22 
M U 19 
41 U • 
1J0 14 


17 

11 

3 
215 

7 

4 
198 


106*9 99 one of 1076 TIU 
34*9 lift OllMafr JO l.« 

93 77ft OfiPpf 844 9B 
96ft 78ft OhPpfC 7M 93 
27*9 22ft OhP pfG 127 9 A 
38V 2SV OklcGE 2.11 6J 12 tl 
12 10 OkftOBt B0 

$4*6 38ft din IjW 
10ft 6V Omnere 
2ft Oft On Limb 
17*9 7*9 Crt4iciu f JO . 

44 29*9 ONEOK 156 7B 20 

13*9 11V OpnhCn 
17ft 5 OnwCo 
40 27 OnsnRk 122 74 11 

4 1ft Orient 
36 20 OrlanC J6 

31V 21ft OttsnCoR.12 
1*ft 10ft Or Ion P 
127. IV Orton w 53 
38 23V OvttxUM M 

28ft 18 OvShlp SO 
22V 8V OwwiCn 
10V 10 OafdFs J4 
11V 13V Oxford 50 


1419* 44ft 42ft 43 —ft 
20 2Sft Kft 25ft — ft 

42002 33ft 3ft S 
S Sft 30V 3Sft + ft 
44 32 31V 32 

3 23V 22ft 22V + ft 
Uft 93 93 93 

1402 88 87ft 88 + V 

mzlfift 1 03ft 103ft +1V9 
liOiitevia la -ft 
238 20*9 20V 20ft +.ft 
2Bz 81 81 81 — t 

3b 78V »W 78V + ft 
84 24ft Wi 24ft + ft 
~ 33V 31V 33ft + ft 


17 

14 17 


30 


7B M ft 10ft 10 10ft + V 

U 19 1471 S3* S3ft.5gk + 5. 

273 T0V id 1» + V 
25 114 28ft 19V 19*9— ft 

U 1440 19 1719 18V + V 

~ 192 34V 33ft 14V + ft 

3*5 UV 11V 11V + ft 

2* 10 Tft 9ft 

181 31V 71 31V + ft 

71 3*9 3*9 3*9 — V 

254 23V 23V— J 

10 24ft 24M 24V 
42 14 13ft 14 + ft 

52 9V TVi W+K 

675 38 37 37V + ft 

116 Z7V 26*9 26*9— 19 
13 4U2 26ft 24V 24ft— ft 
15 11 15 14V 14 14 - V 

2B 19 125 18ft 17ft 18 —V 


12 

^23 
1.9 1? 


US 

U» 

A0 

154 

1S1 

3J8 


45 29ft PHH 
S3I9 3019 PPG 5 
30V 24 PS Grp 
17*9 14V PocAS 
77Yi W PocGE 
59 45 PdCLta 

17*9 U PacRaa . 
%■ 23 PotR* Pf 100 

30V 13 PocSd JO 
31ft 22Vj PocTefa IA4 
39 31*9 PoelftO 252 

26V 13ft POCdPtl 
]9ft 26 PainWU 52 


PacRas .We J 24 


Z1 35 


25 If 144 44 43ft 43V + ft 

13 17 B9BJ SB* 48ft 49V + V 

IJ 5 414 34V 34V 3M* + ft 

95 12 15V 15*6 15V— ft 

95 12 6770 20V 23V 2BV + V 

SB 14 1363 MV 58ft 60 +1*6 


44*9 33V LouvGs 2J0 75 11 64 35*6 iiV 35*9 + V 

J£*6 2£ft Lowes -44 15 20 1581 2W* 2B*t 28*i + ft 

4TV9 25V LubnJ 150 £9 £0 1184 41ft dTV 40*9— ft 


»*. 75 Luton 
34W 19V Luck, S 
49*9 12V LUkenS 


50 15 25 169 31V 31 31ft + '* 

JOr J 7 1794 33V 32*9 32V 

58 IJ 26 349 49V 48V 49 + ft 


26ft 22 PoinW pf 137 55 
6*9 4 PonAm 

2k. I PonAwf 
34V 24V Pan EC n 2X0 SB 

21V 10ft Ponlll 18 

23b. 11V6 Pttnptt* 32 5 TB 

27V 8*9 ParPh s 27 


137 13ft 13ft tSv— ft 
12 23V 23*9 23ft— ft 
58 19 19 19 

J871 29V 28*9 29ft + U 
9 32)4 35*9 35 35 —99 

12 553 13ft 13 V 13ft + ft 
15 12 U2D 34V 34ft 34ft— ft 


73 


Bft 3*9 Pardon 


JO 

.u 

55 


M 


54 15 


H 


9V 8 HQ HK n 
27V 23ft HRE 150 7.9 13 

24V BV HaJIFB 1001 
43ft 18ft Ha Kiln 1J0 24 

29V 1BV Halwod 1.12b 18 8 

19*9 16*9 H an Fbn JO 11 

II IS HonJS 147a 95 

25*9 18ft HonJI 154a B J 

34 23ft Handkn 44 II 16 

28 17ft HandH 46 25 


141 BV Bft SV 
21 22ft £7V 22ft + ft 

259 11V UV lift 

2121 41V 40V Aft — V 

82 29V 29 29V + V 

368 19 1BV 18V— V 

47 15V 15ft 15ft— L* 

87 27 V 21ft 21ft 

290 30'4 29ft 29ft— V 

77 24V 24 24 — ft 


26V 15V Hanna .« 15 33 1238 26V 36 26V 

32V 23V Hanna pt 112 67 28 32 31V 31ft + ft 

54V 32V Hanfrd 56 15 23 48 54V 56V 54V— ft 

.151 15 1527086 15V 15'A 15V + V 

l&SCE 1PV 9 V; 10V — ft 
16189 11V 10*9 10ft— ft 
43 14 23 314 77 &V 26ft 

14 235 24 UV, £3V— VC. 

39 4633 23ft 22 V 23 V— ft 
B8 25 19 1698 39 38V 38V— V 
150 17 21 748 37V 36V 36V — V 


J® » EGG 54 14 23 

J1S JP* EQKGn 1.10 105 
Mft 12ft EQK Rt 146 114 32 


50 


JSJ 9ft E... 

»V 29ft E5vaf 
Bft UV E-lilt 
- ® EoaleP 1.12 

gv 94V EoafGF 150 
Wi EeafUff 258 
Wft '52*9 EKodk 151 
W7» 44ft Eaton ZOO 
W 270V Eaton pnaaa 
14ft EcMbl 64 
32ft 20V E colab 
«~.-33 EtMiBr 
19V UV EDO 
W6 . 9Jfc EdClRP 
® 22V Edward 


99 
14 19 


685 39V 38V 39V + V 
102 10ft I0V 10ft— V 
134 14V 13V 14V + V 
61 13V Uft 12V— ft 
442 35ft 3«V 35 — ft 
IS_ + V 


20_ T1V Eldons 
.SDL - 3V ElecAs 
«V 12ft EMn 
3 IV Eiscfnt 
W9 7jk Emrfdn 150 14B 


1600 1519 14V . 

24 13 75 17ft 46V 4489— ft 

45 3B 1444 28V 28*9 28*9 + ft 

75 10 1041 30V 30ft 30ft + ft 

15 24 10761 100ft *8V 100ft +1V 
IB 19 2111 104ft 102 103ft— V 

24 3 413 413 413 +15ft 

35 18 1384 18V IBft 18V + ft 

IB 19 415 32ft 31V 32ft + V 

_ AJ 13 349 38V 38 38 —1 

S 15 20 179 18ft lift IBV — ft 

U 22 108 12ft 12ft lZft + ft 

48 12 12 1062 31ft 30V 

52 IJ 17 227 12V 17V 

50 15 21 248 70V 19V 

20 30 4 4 

17 14ft 14 
140 2ft 2 


-1J0 




+1VS 


79V EmnEI 100 
n» Sh ERodS 
18 IBft EmrvA 
51ft 38V Einfnrl 
V 27V EimOs 
Jr* 5ft Emppf 
UV 17*6 Ei 
29ft 18V ~ 

30 14V 

52V 37V 

181 139ft EmpUUUO ... 
109ft 97V EnrapfH050 W.1 
» 14ft Ensrcft BO ' 
Sift 3f*Ensd»rlMe 



93ft 72ft Eiocfi pf 
Mi 12ft eras* 150 
lift 5ft Emrca 
, 12* 4ft Enterc 
19ft 12V Entaxln 5S II 

Uft UK EnvSya 

U 10 EhVbPflH M „ 

29V 19ft Eooffax 48 14 24 

6 3* Equknk. 1* 

10V Bft EttHHlf .JUJi _ 

4CV 28ft EotRss UD 2-9 20 

10 4 Eauflec .14 

35 19 Ertxmd 52 

46 29 EnflUl n 

35 20ft EocOl I JO 
2Sb ioft E^lne 
32ft 16 EUlVt 40 
3M ISft Excator 9J 
mu 62V Exxon 4B0 
soft Uft Exxon wf 


'5 +- 

_ 94 Bft BV* BV— V 

24 21 2456 124V 122ft 12*V +1V 
10 3571 4V IV 6ft + ft 
49 671 lift Uft 11* + ft 

13 401 49ft 47V 47V— Ift 

6.9 10 333 29 28V 28V + V 
B-0 aofh 5V 5V 5V + ft 
4B 11 U 23ft 23ft 23ft— ft 

IB 17 2075 28 27ft 27* + ft 

IJ £1 72 29V 29 29— ft 

43 1475 52ft 51ft 52V +lft 

SB 1 ISO ISO 180 + ft 

39$ 104 103V UM + ft 

12100 1271 25 24* 24V + V 

75 210002 51V 51 V 51V 

74 10 92ft 92ft 92ft + ft 

74 38 266 16V 15V 15V— V 

28 9V 9* 9*— V 

186 10V 10ft 1DV— ft 

1072 16V 16V 16V + ft 

96 16ft It M 
103 21 20ft 21 + ft 

4TB 29 35* 25ft— V 

1001 4ft IV 4 + ft 

90 9ft 8* 8V— V 

320 42ft 42 42 - ft 

154 Bft 8ft Bft + ft 

464 S 27* 27* 

37 45V 45ft 451ft 

129 27 26 26 — 1 

45 19V 19 19 — ft 

14 19 2077 29 28V 2? + V 

»J 30 Uft 16* 16* 

4.1 15 13126 99V 97* 97* — 1ft 

793 49V 49ft 49ft— ft 


U 10 Honsns 
13ft 6ft HorBrj 
lift I Oft HorBJ of 
30ft 21ft Horlnds 
25V 7ft Harlev 
24V 13 Hamlsh 
42ft 27V Horns 
37V 23 HOrscn 
34ft 24 Hrtnui LOO £.9 21 
21ft 17ft HatlSe 148 9J0 13 
34* 26V How El 140 65 II 
20V 17ft HlIRhbn ZOfl 1IJ 
31V 75 HlthCP 243a 8.9 15 
15*9 Jft vl Hecks 
26V 9V HectoM 
32ft 22V Hallmn 40 
36V 25ft Helllg 52 
51V 38ft Heinz 1.12 
37V 22V HalneC JO 
36V IBV HtlmP 40 
6BV 50 Herculs 1.92 
30 21 Hnhv S 42 

68ft 36V HawIPk 
53V 35V Hexcal 
24V 16V HlShear 
lkft II V Hlvnfl 
31 U ie Hllnbds 
12V 10ft HIllDpn 
91ft 63ft Hilton 
51* Uft Hlmnln 
85ft S3* Hitachi 
32ft 11 V Halldv n 
113 85ft HollyS 
42V Uft HomeO 
» 24* HmFSD 

34V 17 HmeGp _ ... 

24> 21ft Mmlrapf £95 13J 
45V 22V Hmstka 50 S 
1BV 6V HnxstF a 55 Z9 
12ft 6* HmFB n .15 IB 
122ft 65ft Hondo 43e A 
90ft 50* Honwell £J» 13 
18* 15 HoprSof J7e 1-7 
64ft 90* HrznBn 140 £5 15 
6V 4* Horizon 3 

I 6ft HrzHIt n 
50 M HCA .72 
TS'i. 19* Hatllns £00 
41V 36 HaueMl 48 
19ft 13ft HouFob .43 
*0 ft 42ft Houalnl £00 
123 91ft Holllt pf 625 
37V 31V Houlnd £88 
7V 3ft HouOR 
Uft 7V HowICP 
26V IV* Huffy 
28V 20V HuohSp 
29ft 19V Human 
35V 20ft HunlMf 
S*ft 33V HuttEF 



467 34V 33ft 34V + '4 

U 1819 IBV 18* + V 

439 28ft Uft JB* ft 

U IBft IBV IBft 

98 27ft 27ft 27ft — V 

998 4ft Jft 4ft + V 
21V 20ft Uft - n 

30V 3011 30V + V 

29* 2 TV 29V- ft 

50V 49* 50 

35ft 3SV 35ft + V 

1* 31V 31ft— 1ft 

ft 67ft 68* + * 


16V I IV MACOM 
17* 10V MAI BP 
221k 18ft MBIAn 
62V 37* MCA 
£l'4 8V MCoi-c 
43 33ft MCor pf 340 104 
19V* 13* MOCA n U5e 6J 


.16 

48 


17V 8ft MOC 
27* U MDO 


JO 3B 7 
143 67 IS 
123 

153 124 
73 7B 
1.10 117 



157 53* 52ft 53 ft +1* 
117 19ft 19 19ft + V 
~2 15ft 15V + ft 
Uft 26V— Vi 
11* II* + V 
87 87V + V 

49ft 49*_ V 
86 * 86 * + 2 * 
31V 31ft— ft 
Uft 86ft — 1 
- . 39* Aft + V 
M* 34'k 34V + V 
3406 19ft )8V IBft— V 
121 22* 27V 22ft 

~ 42W 42V- * 

k 5 £JSS 

109* 109 109ft *2 
90V «an Mft— tft 


10 6* MEI 

10ft 9ft MMTn 
10ft I* MF MR 
10ft 10 MGI n 
14 V# a MGMUA 
4 * MHI Go 

74V Uft Mocmll .72 
Uft I1H Moloyaan 
U* lift Mantiln 50b )J 
Uft 7>« ManhNI 
Uft IS* ManrCr 73 7 

80 Uft Manpwr 
49V 37V. MlrHan 350 75 
S3* 45ft UlrH of Lite L7 
52V 41* MfrH pf 3B2t L9 
5* IV vtManvl 
29 17V vIMnvl pt 

46V 45V. MAPCO 1-00 IJ 
7V V Morale 
78 44V /Aar MW £04 £7 

41ft 16* Marians 50 S 
9* 8* Martr n 5Se 2B 
25V 10 MarfcC 53 15 
34ft Uft Mark al 1 50 
43* 27* Mo IT lot .16 
76* 56 MrstiMc 2J0 
18ft I* Msrhlns 
55V 37V MarfM 
40* 23ft Masco 
S0V 39ft MnsCP 
14ft 10* Maslnc 
>75* 01ft Matsu E 
13ft 7* Mattel 
lift 9* MouLoa UOelOJ 
16 11 Maxusn 

46* 37V MaxUSPtAOO LB 
14ft 8* Maxam 
50* r ft MayDS 
61* U Maytag 


78 


n aft 

17V— v 
63ft 63V- ft 
• 4* + ft 

m 


% 


34* 24* hydra I s 1.46 


206 90V 
74 17ft 
72 64 

49 6V 

15 26 126« 49V 48ft 

95 182 Uft 21* _ 

U 23 542 35* 35* 35ft- ft 

2B 17 277 17* 16V 17* + t 

13 W 1515 61* Uft 60V# + ft 

5J 10 117 116 116ft +1 

8J 9 3466 M* 33ft 34* +1V 
53a 5.9 75 4 3* 3* 

55 13 63 IB 14 13* 13* 

44 1A 16 128 25 24* 25 + * 

' U 13 104 28* 27* 28V + V 

£.9101 4588 27* 27 27ft 

IJ 77 45 34* Uft 34V- * 

LI 4193 43V 41* 41V— V 

47 13 46 31V 31 31ft + ft 


B0 


IB 9 
IB 1« 
14 19 

zj a 

190 


JS 23 
»J6el0.1 35 
34 

1.98 85 10 
U0 95 


JM B 


54 Oft 22* 22*- ft 
1556 51 49* SO* + ft 
151 16ft 16 Uft — ft 


36 20* MHCfl 

50ft 15ft FJK 

in^ Mft F^ftf" £12 4J 11 35J5 33V 32V 33V + V 

^SS . mi g 3» iSS + 

23V 8* Fo«t _ , . S 

14* 9ft Fajrchd a 14 u 
40V 3SV FotrcFt M® 19 
12 5 Falrtd 

3 MV F omOtr 3 

17V1 11 V FamM 40 
I7V9 10V Farwst ■*> 

£3* w Fcrah 
10* 8* Pav Dr-0 50 

9* 4* Fader* ■» . . 

SvS&gSBSS tf • 

S2&.3S1I& '£ 

riSSKhfa 


IB 19 
18800 
23 S w 
54 74 

25 23 189 

U!1 1W 

S3 

56S 


25* 18V FfldRltS M H 
2tft 17 FdSanf BO 1} « 
38* 3« 


61 32* Faria 

41 28* FMCSI5 

20 12* FldT* 

U)V 3V FlnCPA 

»* 14* 

Uft 999 FnSBar 
19* I® Fin gfj * 
42V 31* FiraFd 


iu aft a* 22* 

284 I4V 14 14ft 

23 40* 40V. 40V + ft 

699 10V 9* 10 + V 

TO 18V 18* IBft 

9 14ft 16 U — V 

462 16 14V 15* +1 

W 16V UV 16ft 

i«9 8* 8V 8* 

9ft Tft Jft + V 

27ft 27ft 27V + ft 

43 42* 42 + * 

67 66ft 46$. + V 

Ul 46* 48V 48* + * 

- 48ft 4HV 48ft + ft 

... . 45V 43* 44* + * 

3795 17V Uft 16* + V 

ro 46ft 45ft 44ft + ft 

397 22V U 22V 

, _ .. 175 Uft 2SV 26V— V 

' 16 1812762 50V 55ft 57V +Ift 

* u 15 a* 61* 59ft 60V +1V 

- -■ •• 911 32* 32V 32V + ft 

30 13V 17* 1U6-- * 
1533 3V 3ft ,7V + ft 
19 IB 17* 18 

B9 10* MV 0V 

176 IBft 18* 1£* 

15 M 73$3 3» 38 29V +2 


M £1 13 

J4 2J 20 


453^4.1 

.10 B 




S£SS«a 

14V J* ES IV 1AB 45 13 


Uft 

9V1 


«. 'tBL. ’f* u 


« 40 

i»HS K5r. B3* 



469* si? 92 10 

’ ■ » &5t *& 1U 


£5': 54* 

U 14' 1 FUCW 
1£-* 10* FWW 
3&V Tl FlfFfi* 
5: 4e FIlFPj 

22 ;o* Fleemn 


Me B 

JM M •: 

*srs » 

1S«S 
X 


J 16 


f. ii* SSSg 

« 41* FUEC ^ 10 452 38 ' 55" » +1 # 


#OS 47* 44* <4* + * 

155 9ft 9* 9ft 

asp- * 

®s f >=,^ 

^ Uft lfift ft 

« ™ g Ik 

548 1» W + 

IPfifp a 

” 3 “ S* S* 

528 39V 22* ffi * 
i7 30* 29V 

BOOTS S" 1 * 
r 12V 12 J 3 a, 

so* a, 2“*”" 

45 49% 

639 30* 29* M* + g 
7u j**-: 4i 
B* 39 V 38* 3W + 2 
70 10V 10V 10V— * 
75 Wft 40ft M X 




38V 27V 1C ind 
15ft 13* I CM 
34 10* ICN 

27* 22* IE fnd 
70* 14* IN Ain _ 

29V 23V IPTImn £72a11J 10 
20V 15* IRT |J2 7 j0 10 
65V 46* ITTCp 1B0 
109 84 ITTpfK 4.00 

lQSft 86ft ITTptO 550 
83 6Sft IITpfN £25 
20ft 12 IU Ini AO 
XV a* idahoP 150 
5V 1ft IdealB 
X 25V IllPtowr 2A4 10.1 7 

26V Z1V HPowpf £10 8J 
27ft 21ft ilPowol £21 9.9 
49ft 41ft HPowpf 4.12 9A 
45ft 36V IIPowbI 358 9J 
51* 46 llPowof 350a 7.1 
62 Uft HPowpf 5.75 IQJ 
51ft 41ft HPowpf 447 105 
« 30ft HPowpf 400 105 
49ft X* ITW* .40 B 75 
34V 13V ImoO* n .56 1.7 
99ft 58 ImoCh 31le 35 15 
19V Uft ICA JOr 1.4 3 

aft 11 INCO 50 .9 

■ft 70V IikUM pf TJX 
96ft 7HV IndIMpf 756 
U* 21ft IndIMpf £15 
77 ZJV, IndIMpf 255 
aft a IndlEn £12 
J2V 20V InoerRdsliM 
62ft Uft inoRnr £35 
Xft 18* InorTec 54 
X* 17 IflldSTI 501 
54 44 IrridStpf 4J5 

1.00b 41 U 


LlOo «J 
1A0 
7J5 
150 

.77 

440 
154 
150 


26* 19* Insllco 
10 V 4V InspRl 
37* 16* InloRic 
43* 34* Into Ref 455 105 
23ft 16* JnteRef 
MV 4* InHoo 
17ft 12 intRFn 
24V MV ItCPSe 
54 36V infercn 

227 160 imerpf 

50ft 33 Wilks 
27 lift Intmefl 
24ft 17b WtAlu 
172V 11S* IBM 
56V 35 intFlov 
46* 25 inlMln 
63ft 45ft WtM pfA 3J5 
64* 50 inIM PfB 355 
39* 22ft WfMull 1.18 
57* 30V infPOPS 150 
10* 5* intRcs 

27V lift IT Crp 9 
XV 24* intotoG AS 
M* 10 in tBkr a 
30V 23 W»»Pw 1.96 
flit 25 inPwof 258 
Mft 9* wiSac 
47 37 IOWIIG 

27ft 19V lowpRS 
29ft 31* I petal 5 
18V 10 IOCbCp 
57 4HU iraBnk 
13* 


40 

104 

IA4 

156 

56 

254 


IfOfy n 1-44C117 


2702 36 351# 35ft— ft 

74 M* MV Mft + ft 

828 11* MV 11* 

136 24 Oft 24 + ft 

17 17V 17V 17*— ft 

230 24* 23V 24 — * 

„ ._ 55 19 18V 18* 

IJ 19 7319 4*V 65ft 66ft +lft 

17 15 108 107 108 +1 

40 44 105 104V 105 

27 13 S3 S3 33 +lft 

11 14 929 19V 19* 19* 

7.1 IS 2B36 25* Mft 25* + V 

455 4 3* 4 

1263 2*V 2SV H* + ft 
200x 24 24 24 +)ft 

iqdx a* 27* a* + * 

160, 43 4] 43 

S«0l 39 39 39 +1 

40 49V 49V 49V 
2530 SSft S5ft 55V,— 1ft 

400: 44 43ft 43ft —1 
7 Mft 38ft 38*9— ft 
387 48* 46* 47* 

272 33* Mft M* + % 
730 97V 97 9 7ft 

1020 ISft Mft 14V + ft 
53*8 21ft 21V 21ft + ft 
1300: 74 74 74 + ft 

200: 79ft 7Vft 79ft +1* 
159 aft 23V 23ft + ft 
4 a* 23* 23V 
10 31 30ft 31 + ft 

42* 41 42 4-1* 

62* 63* 42* +2ft 
IS* IBV IBft + ft 
35* 34V 35V + ft 

18 13V 53 53 — ft 

498 Uft 24 24* + * 

1173 10 9* 10 4- ft 

638 31V. X 30ft 4. Vi 
191 42ft 41V 42ft + * 
113 22* Eft 22* + * 
356 5ft 4* 4*— * 
»» 14* 14 14 — * | 

51 a* 21V 22% + V I 

3.1 16 2304 52V 51V 52% 4- * 

3A ICC 225 225 223 +3 

£6 15 318 49V 49* 49ft + ft | 

134 374 25* 2S* 2SV, 4- V i 

35 15 279 22 a* 21*— ft 

£5 34 25883 174 170*17X94.] I 

23 72 1354 57 55V 54*— V I 

£2 91 £70 45 44* 44ft— * 

60 112 63 62 62 —1 

S3 163 63* 63 63 — * 

3A * 513 35ft Uft 35ft 4- V 

23 IS 7384 54* S2ft 53 — V 

306 9ft 9* 9ft 
IU 1948 15)9 14V 14*— V 
IJ a 1675 40* 38V 40V +lft 

21 70S 3STi 38ft 38V — V 

7.9 12 164 » 24ft 24ft 4- * 

TWzSKk 24V 2<V— V 

41 lift I6t 11 — * j 

386 3«V 37* 39'. 4-1* 
377 21V 21ft 21V 4- V 
*59 24ft Sft 34* + ft 
20 17V T7Va »7ft— ft 
2*3 52* 51 52ft + ft 1 
359 11 irt 10ft— ft . 


7.1 

B 


13 
IJ 



31 


33V 25ft McOr pf £20 
Xft 74 McDrpf £60 
33ft 19ft McDar: 150 
9* Tft McOrt wt 
11V Bft McDld 50 23 10 
59ft 36ft McOnls JO 
87ft 61ft McDnD 252 
IBM aft McGrH IA8 
51 25ft Mclntp 
39ft 39 McKess 138 
171 94ft MCKPI 1B0 
4V ft vlMcLe 
44V 24* Meods -17e 
32* 15V Mesms 54 
Mft 16V Meditrs 1.76 
106 n% M*dim 1JJ4 
61 SSft Mafton 1-40 
31* 26* Mellon pflBO 
25V 20ft Mellon PI1A9 
82ft 52H MeMII 1J6 
O* 36V Merest s B0 
200 97 Merck 330 

Mft 9ft Merc5L Mb 17 8 
42* 79 * Mentttii J6 U U 
46* »ft MarLvn 1X0 £5 9 
18% 14% MMOLP 250 UA 28 
16* 12% MesLPpflJO 108 
2 1 MnoOt -17e 9.1 

45V 33V MesoR A9e 1 J 
SV I Mas* 

8* 4V Mestek 12 

99 80ft MIEofF 1.12 9B 
100ft 83V MtEpfJ 852 9B 
16V II MetrFn 8 17 4 
9U 2V MexFd 5Sa 4.1 
Z7ft a MchER 
7 3V Mlcklbv 
16% 9* MldSUl 

76 18% MWE 

14 9V MlltnR 
80 49ft MMMs _ _ 

35% 23V MlnnPL 1A6 6J 10 

A* 4ft Mll#l 

SS 32ft Mobil £30 
40 21V Mohses 56 

Jft 1* MohkDt 
91% 59V MonCa 
34V 12V Monrcn B0 
94* 6#* Monson 200 
43V X MonPw 168 
19 16ft Mgntea 
9* 8* MonlSv 

aft 18* Mon' I 
lift 7* MONV 
26* TO Moore B6 
28V 16 MoorM J2 
Dft 39% Morons 1J6 
9V 9 MoroGn 
Uft lift MorKes BO 
82 64* MoroSI BO 

55V «1V Mo now 1J8 
23V 17V MJoRty 1 ” 

Cft 32% Morton 
13V Uft Motel 6 
aS* J3V Motoria 
30ft 18 Mgnfrd 
I7ix 6ft Munsng 
42* Uft MuroO 
29% |9V MurrvO 
30 20% Muscldn 

18 Mft Murom 
Bft 3 MrerL 
17V 10* Mylons 


9 2646 15* 15V 15* 4- % 
13 471 17V 16% 17* 41V 
B 12 1567 a 20V 21 + V 

13 73 4£a4 53* 57V 58ft — V 

1373 BV 0 8ft 
3 33* 33* 33* + ft 
170 IBV 10% 18% — V 
534 10ft ID* 10V— ft 
141 21V 21 21ft— % 

23 7V 7% 7* 

1426 10 9V 9V 
120 9V TV 9V— % 
1469 10* 10 10ft 
ITS 11V lift 11V- V 
390 3ft 3% 3ft 4 % 
15 » 799 74% 71V 73 41% 

1262 14% 13* M — ft 

92 14* MV 14V— ft 

I 7V 7V 7V 
. 17] 18* 18V IBV 

X 17275 77V 74V 76 —2% 
2156 46V 45% 45* 4 ft 
10 47* 47* 47V— V 

3 43 43 43 

1 1052 3V IV T%— ft 
ZX 27V 27 27V 4 V 

a 169 60ft 59*— 1 

396 5ft 5 5 - % 

219 76V 76V 76V + ft 
67 2758 41* 40% #0V ♦ V 
401 9% 9 9 — V 

36 104 23ft 2319 23% + ft 

26 X 31ft 31V 

X 3238 40V 40 40V— % 

3A 10 2562 70* 69 69% + * 

a 531 19% IBV 19ft + V 

20 14 1684 55% 53% 54*— V 
15 U 11391 39 JT% 38V 41V 
62 40V 39* 40 —V 
67 II* 11% 11%— ft 
165 178% 177* 178* 42V 
691 13* 12V 13 — ft 
51 IDft 10V 10ft— % 
4589 15 l+ft Mft— V 
2573 45V 45% 45ft— V 
IU 12V UV 11V — V 
1.14 2J If 5006 49V 48V 49V + V 
1 60a £6 » 2348 62V 58V 62% 43% 


24ft UV 
BV 2V PorkDrl 
41% 22ft PaTfcHn 
5ft 2 V PatPtr 
IBV 8ft Pattens 
71ft Tft PayNP 
2679 15V PavCsh 

60ft 46V PenCcn 

a3* Uft Penney s 1 JS 
<]V 33ft Pa PL 2AS 
54 46* PaPLPf 4AD 

54 47ft PcPLpf 4J0 
101 87 PoPL pr BAD 

98% 81% PaPLPf 850 
IQS >6% PaPLpr 8J70 
67 44 Penwit 130 

95 51% Penraal 230 


H 


9J 
913 

3 17 
35 " 


18 

J 


1.10 
B0 , 
160 90 
l.UeHLI 
.486 5 


32 24V 24V 24ft + V 
7432 SV 5ft 5% + V 

211 IV IV IV 

2S00 34ft 33V 34ft + ft 
WO 13ft 12V 13 + ft 

n ft IBV IBV — V 
346 24V 23% 23ft + ft 

941 TV TV 7ft— ft 

J 20 25 23V 23V 23V- V 

.1 1075 7V 7% Tft— ft 

25 21 629 «ft 39* 40 + ft 

82 4V 6V «V 

3 275 10V >0% Id* — ft 
390 20ft 2GV 20ft 4 ft 

J 19 1633 24* 24 24% 

.1 1 71 Ox SS 55V 57% +lft 

23 30 7634 66 64ft 65ft 41V 

7J II 2263 36 35 36 +V 

60Z 51ft 51ft 51ft + ft 

302 5ffft SOft 50ft 

100:90 89ft 09ft— 1ft 
60: 87 *7 87 — % 

40: 92 « 92 —I 

188 65 64V 64V + ft 

_ 1442 74% 

V* IBft PcoPEn 1J4 75 11 ,M0 20 

18% 11V Panfiy s 34 1338 18% II 

41 74ft P6PUCO AL 17 » losoe 40V 40V 40ft— ft 

13V 10% PertFn BSe 7J a 81 11 IW WV 

41ft 24ft PorkEI A0 IJ 28 2964 3SK 37V 38ft + V 

8ft Sft Prmion J4e AB 13 483 Sft TV 8 

10% 8V PrLPsr 1.15 TLA 743 Wft 10 10ft 4 ft 

16* 9ft PeryDr X \3 „ 1SB lift 11% 11V + ft 

35V 24ft Petrie JD ’J D «315%3»*2»i+ft 
71* 17\k PtPorn 100 9B 46a 20ft 20Vo Wft + V 

Uft 28ft PfiTRs 2J7B 8.1 54 a 31V UV— V 

20 15V PetRspf L57 95 W 17ft 17* 17V- V 

jft 1 PtriB* 57e 4J 74 IV 1* IV— V 

71 54* Pflnr 1B0 £4 II 4604 76% 74V 75V +1% 

soft Uft PhetoO 37 2464 49ft 4BV 4BV— V 

69ft 51 PWdO Dl 100 4A ISO 47ft 67ft 67ft 

26 19ft phltoEl £20 94 IS 629* Z3* 22V 23V + ft 

43V 36 PhE PfA ISO LB ~ ‘ 

97ft 80ft PbE PfG BJ’S 10.4 

13V 12V PhEofR 1.41 105 

Uft 11V# PflE ptP 153 115 

•8V 74 PbE pfH 755 102 

17V It PhEpfO 1J0 11.1 

124 110 PhE Of Ml 125 114 

88 72ft PtiE pfj 750 103 

19% Mft Phil Sub .94 6J 

104V 63 PtlllMr 100 

SB 13 Phltpln J4 


73* 74 + * 

19V 19V + % 
18% + * 


7ft lft Read B I 
13V 4* RdBOtpf 
TO 3* RdW PfA 
23V lift R«nE0 „ 

11V SV Rndmn 53 
»* 20ft Retook JO 
25ft 10%-ROBiCMri 
13* 9 Reece 
2* * Roeal 

Tft 6V ReflIFnn J4e £7 
IS* M HcWiTn .lie J 
64V 28* JMChC M IJ 35 
11% Tft RelGan M IJ 7 
10* 7* RepGrp 56 55 12 
57V 45% RepNV 1.16 23 43 
53ft 51ft RNYBIB35SSLI „ 
47ft 26* Rextun B0 £2 IS 
54% >9* RoyMtO JO 
SSft 14V Rhodes . 56 
46% 26* RtteAkt Ji 
lft % RvrOofc 
18% 10V Robisn 150) 

»% 7ft viRaUns 8 

29V 15* RocfiG £20 1£4 « 
52 39ft ftochTl 
17 ID . Rckwy 
22ft 18* RdcOr 


624 5V 5* 5*- 
35 11* II* 17*- 
.18 B 8 — 

2H 19* 19% W* + 

„ 237 11% VI* VGV— 

a )j 3886 42* 40V 42V +1* 
CT2H*«V2TV+“- 
II 13V 13 1» 

513 2 J* & + 
307 7V Tft 7V + 

SB 15* 15* 15V— 

J39 58* 58% 58% — 
JQ5 ID* 1b m- 
20 7ft 7% 7%— ft 
IBS SJV SSft 036 + 

10 & 5 ST + » 

67 P* 37 37ft — 

U W 3731 yft ®% 51% — 

jrj 13 T2S lift IB 18ft + _ 

U K a J « «* 43*-* 
15) A % * 

737 18* 14* 17ft +1* 

2128 29% 28V 29% + ft 

599 ITO 17V 17* + * 

log 46 45% 45ft— V 

254 10% ID . 10V— V 


m IBft Rnckwl 
12% SV RodRen 
n* 29V RoHooe 
39 24V Rohr 

25 lift RoiWEs 
24* 1449 RoJItas 
29V 14* Ropers 
5» 36V Rarer 
IS* 11% Rothch 
11% 3V Rowan 
Ml 81% RcrylD 
9ft S Raylrit 
UV 0V Rovcen 
33* IBV Rubntd 
43V 26V RussBr 
Mft 17ft RUSTSS 
20ft 13V Rusetr 
43 2*v Ryder 

31V 22V Rykoff 
33 15 Rvltxxl 

2#V 15V Rymer 


SB 13 
£2 >6 
9J 15 


83B 


18* 

Oft* 27V 

10* Jfl% . 

“• S* SHfc + ft 

35 37V +Ift 


-ft 

— ft 
.+ ft 


14 10V Rymer pfl.T7 HL1 


2A4 

a 

1J0 ... ._ _ 

““■So®'*- - - 

J8 J.S 36W £% »b + * 

SD 24 24 134 20* 20* 20ft + 

J8 iS 12 1801 27V 26ft gft +1 
1.14 £2 52 318 S»fc 53% 33ft + 

/.w 10% T — 

6B48*4M47U1 J « U «.3 S 5-* 

319- 9* 9ft Tft— .. 
54 1.1 a 9S9 Uft 33V 33V + V 
A0L420 86 gft 42V 43ft + ft 

A0 11 II 146 55 19 19% — V 

Tt, i S Jf3 17V, UV 17% — ft 

U 18 3774 40ft 39V 40% + % 

ij a ia 3ift 3i nft + % 

Jjjj JJ 2669 + V 

19ft 1«% 19V— ft 
1Mb- UV UV— ft 


JJ .» 2894 
8 


13 


11* BftSLind 
47V 35V SPSTec 
24% lift SSMCn 
im lift SdtoWe 
' lift SotonR 
i StbdSc 


8 

7 

J 24 


27V 18V PtKIGf 
18V tv PhiiPei JO 
24V 19V PhiPtpf 1J3 
26ft 151b PnrVHs a 
13ft 5V9 PWcrpn 
7\ 41% PledAv X 

71 
24V 
14V 
9* 

15V 
48 


2002 43 43 41 + ft 

200:84 84 84 

an )3V i] + v 

103 nv n% uv 

TOBz 77 77 77 + % 

75 lift IIV lift 

S2BZ111V 113ft 113V + V 
100, 76ft 74ft 76ft +lft 
141 15 14* 14V— ft 

19 U 10722 K» 102V 164ft +1V 
1.9 18 2M 23V a 23ft + ft 


u id V nt 
£2 26 2008 76V 


1J4 

J6 


a Jift 3i a 

10 779, 27V 27V— ft 
1714 31 30ft 30V— ft 

84 Bft TV lft 
9ft Bft 9ft 
l% 59ft 59V + V 
. J* 71 78V + ft 

76V 75V 76% + V 
_ 44V Uft 44V + ft 
339 37V |7ft 37V + ft 

h 'h ,j i 

1540 42ft 41V 42 + ft 

144 104 103*104 + V 

1717 44V (3 43 — ft 

23 28V ffi* Hft- ft 
3 23V Z3* 23V + M 
1285 83* 82ft 83V +1% 
Ift 49V SOft + * 
118ft 204ft 46ft 
10% 10V + v 

. 41 41ft— ft 

4833 40* 3M> 40 4* ft 

2473 ISft 14* 1479— ft 
1?* 1® 

IV 199 + ft 
45 45 — ft 

2ft 2ft— b 
. 7* 7* 

50001 81ft Bift 04V + ft 
lOQzBS 85 85 +lft 

10S U 11% 11* + ft 
438 BV IV 8V— % 

11 2461 Uft 24V + ft 
~ 6V 4V 6* 




SB 18 

5 4680 10V 10% l#ft + ft 


1-53 7J 14 101 19V 19* 19ft + ft 


1B1 


12 
zj a 


44 13% 13% 13V 4- * 

80Q2 H3% Wft Kb +2% 

263 25V Mft 25V +1 

1 S54 4V 4* Jft 

45 011916 53ft 50* 51ft— lft 

■9 33 495 40 39ft 37V + V 
U 688 3% 3V 3V 

.. 13 1J9 74% 73% 74% + % 

13160 172x 24 23V 34 + ft 

2J 16 3109 94 93 9S* +Z- 

7A 15 1655 36 35 35V +1 

M 16V Uft 16ft— * 

5 8ft 8ft Bft— % 

IBOalJ £3 XV 20% !OV— ft 

-72 9.1 11 153 7* 7* 7* + ft 

3.1 17 86 24% 24V 24V— % 

IB 18 436 27ft 26% Z7ft + V 

2A 480 7040 53V 52V 52% 4 * 

95 9% TV TV- % 
L5 11 a 13% Uft 13V + ft 

1.1 8 573 75ft 75 75* + * 

£7 18 99 54* 53* 54* + * 

106 11 2U 10 17% 17V 

14 18 1866 52ft 51% 51% + % 


£1 12 570 25V 25V 

£4 49 6245 17V 17ft 17V 

7.1 9 24V 24V 24% 

15 18 33 23V 23% 23% — ft 
IBS 6% 6ft 6ft 

213 68ft 68V 68V— ft 
1 68* 68V 68V 

a 34% 24 24V 

956 M 13ft M + * 

271 SV BV ~ 

_ 9 1W 8* 

_ £1 O 5917 4tft 

39% 27ft PtnWSt £80 88 9 1581 31* ... 

43 22% PlonrEI .Ue J106 45 43ft 43' 

“ — — " 76 IJ 21 1203 46V 46V _ 

45 1060 17 16* II 


_ J 14 

sa PiedApt 

1B% PtrdNG 1J2 SA 11 
6% Pier 1 31 

7b PlloPfl 77a £3 
7* PHoPr n Ue 5 9 
32V Pllsbvs 150 


47* 

18V 


JO )J 18 
A4 £0 10 


36 

152 

A* 

34 

’fl 


97 13 1?% 12ft T2V — * 

IJ V 7048 ii 64V 65V 4>1 


17 
25 

£1 TO 
19 
«J 


PNnvBs 
Plttxln 
PlcrOwt 
33% 21ft PldnsP J5a 5 64 
25% 15ft Plontrn .14 7 15 

14% SV Ptavboy 
40% Uft Plecev LOOe 12 13 
9 4% PDDoPd 

42% 27V POfontS 
24ft BV PopTotS 
17% lift Portec 
36% 22% PortGC 176 
aV 27% PorGPf £60 
41V 25% Potttchs B4 
29V 21% PotmE S 150 
49% 42% PotElpf 137 
27V 17ft Premier, _n 
42 26 Premln A4 

29ft aV Prtmrk 150 
29ft 15V PrlmeC 
46ft Mft PrtmeM B8 
21% 17 PTroMUdUa 6 
SSft 35V Prlmcas 1JQ ‘ 

71V 62ft Prime pl 100 3A 
U9ft 110ft Prime pfl375 114 
79% 65V ProcfG 2JO 27 
Zllk ISft PrdRs 52 17 
Xft 26V ProoCp A0 15 I 
iov» ♦% Pro Inc n 
46 V ProUr MO £2 
1% 1ft PlTlRtC 
lb 6 PruRi A3e 77 
22V H PSwCal £00 9fl 
75 a* PSCofpf £10 95 
18V UV PSind 
ISft 10V PSInpfC 108 95 
93 64ft PSlnpfO 7.15 87 
189 70% PSlQPfFB52 “ 

1* 75V PSInpfGBJS 

114ft 81ft PSInpfHBM 
18 3V P5vNH 
21V 0 PSNHpf 

23V 8ft FNHpfB 
29V 13ft PNHpfC 
26% 10. PNHpfD 
27ft 10ft PNHpfE 
25 PNH pfF 

25V 9% PNH pfG 
39% 27% PSvNM 172 
32ft 23* PSEG s 2X0 
104 87 PSEG pf 8.16 

101% Blft PSEG Pf 7B0 
<3% 82 PSEG of 8X6 
99V 78 PSEGpf 772 
IV TV Pubflck 
38V IB PuetHo 50 
Mft lift PR Cam 50 
25% II* PvgetP 
9% 6* Pvllmn 


K* 

♦I 


57 22% 


— V 


19V 13V 

37ft 18ft Soft XI S 
9 'BV SobCcxn 
26 17% SUoLPi 152 

14% Bft Satant 
89ft 51 SodfeM 56 
46% 30V Solemn J4 
42ft 30V SDbGa 150 _ 

Tft 7ft sjuanB J2e 44 a 494 
12* 8V SJuanR 250c 12 4T 

33% 26% SAnffRf £04 7.13S9. 76 

23* 14% SFeEP £88 145 87 

5479 27% SFxScP 150 17 2923 

49V 39% SaraLe# 150 £1 21 25*5 

19 14* Soul RE 50 1.1 45 . a 

23ft 15% SovEP 150 if 9 368 

Uft 12% ScvEpf 158 9J 7 

3* .TV Sovb, 609 

SV 3ft Savin pf ) 

42V 30V SCAMA 252 65 11 1258 

io b sctifr n 1* 

55b 34% SchrPlT 150 IJ 22 32SS 

51 29V Schimb 15D £4 

IfV Sft SdAft .12 J 

82ft 57 ScottP 156 17 M 1131 

15V 12 ScntTVS 52 U X 110 

13 10ft ScflN.AH 185 

26ft 13% Seocnt 5Se 5 1090 

14% 7* SeoCI Pt M6 10A 89 

17ft 10ft SoaCPfBZIO 111 SB 

T7ft 9* SaaC PfC £10 111 42 

52% Uft SeoCofDAU 77 

B2% 37V Seoarm 150 IJ 
MV IZft ScodwI ^ 

52% 34V SealAk 73 
39% 23V SeolPw 1.10 
57V 39 Saar* £00 
42ft Sft SecPac 150 

V* 65 SecweA .I5e 

83ft 68% Stood B ,12e .1 14 
107 92 Seauo Pf £00 47 

31V 19V SvcCP 6 JO IJ a 
20ft TV S vc R4S 17 

32 71 Svemst n 1 J2e 5A a 

2B 17ft SIxAIM 72 £8 5 
30% 15% Showln 
34V Uft ShLetin 
21% 14% Shelby 
98% 49V Shnir 
38ft 27* Shrwtn 
9V 6V Shoefwn 

16V Tft StnebtS 78 

39 71 SUrPdC 176 

18% 10% SonlAPB .12 
36 a Stone* 1-35 
54% 37% Singer 
42% 36% Stogrpf £31 
a lev 5/zetern U6 
18 17V Skyline At 

"tvv 5 ^ 

52* S% Imud^ 

Uft *7ft SmSSr 170 117 41 
»% lev snvdrpf 2« itu 

2X0 5A 
73* J 42 


b 


i^ + S 

16V 


.17b U 14 II 11* UV II* +* 

Si £1 17 a 46ft 46 46V— V 

115 24% 23ft 24V + ft 
-04 7 a 18% ■ 

1474105 11 65 13ft 

6 IM 16V 

74 7 XI 382 37% 36* 36*— V 

363 9 ■ 0V BV— V 

150 30V 79* 20 + % 
65 UV 18* 11 + V 
927 B7V 86ft B7V + * 
IB 1310760 36V 35% 35* — * 
77 11 2151 34* 34 3S% + ~ 


Tft 9* Tft 
10% IBV W* 

29ft 2BV 2f%— * 
20V- 20ft 20ft— ft 
54V 53V 53ft— * 
47% 46ft 46* + * 
T7A 17* 13V— V 
17 .16* 16V + % 
77ft 13V Uft + ft 
tft 1* 1* 

5 5 5 

u a 33* + * 
9% 9ft 9% 

53ft 54%. + * 
49ft 49* 

V MH MV— ft 

Uft a* i 2 %— % 
27% 14 27ft +3 
U 13* 14 +.ft 
SB Wft U U 
63 U% 16 M — V 
71 54 51* 53ft +2% 

871 82* Bl* 82% + % 
U 22% 22* 22V— V 
38 49* 49ft 49ft— ft 
_ „ 40 9% 38 38% + ft 

24 MUUQS 59ft SB* .58* + * 
42 a 4046 42ft 42V 42* + * 
457 83ft 81 82* +2 

197 15 83ft 85 +1* 

1 107% 107% 107% + % 
1593 28ft 77 aft— * 
63 TO* 10% TO*— ft 
7U 27V, 26* 27* + ft 
220 26% 25ft 21 + _ 

232 26* 25* 26% + ft 
30 30ft— % 

£* SStS 

34V 34*—% 


7 16 


31 


A0 £3 15 
-lfe A . 

74 17 & 394 21 
£79e 41 19 1819 92 
J6 1A 14 831 


13 
IB 

7J 13 
IX B 
£5 a 


7* 7ft 7ft + * 

422 16% 15* 15*—* 
241 23* 23V 23V— ft 

ns 12 n* lift 

in 37* a 37v— % 




^ 39ft 39% 

11 20ft 20% 20% — % 
232 16ft 16% 16V 
2 23% 23ft 23ft 
459 9% Sft Tft + * 


1A6 

37 

36 


3A 17 
1 J 22 
17 25 


71ft 69% 49V— lft 
52ft 51* 51V— % 
45ft 45* 45% + % 





97 

9A 

9J 


iir» 

a 9v t 

39 44% 43ft 

1W lft 1* 1* 

life! 

Sh UV UV UV 
T00z 02 SOft 02 +1 

S&tfft 87ft 07ft— V 


»7V ioft PuiteHm .12 .f II 

40V 15% PuroWI 056 3 

10* 9V PutnHln X7o J 

7V 5 Pyro 21 


07 a a 

_ Mft 93% 93b + % 

2 738 5 4V Jft 

1120, 10ft 10b 10% — 1 

101 wv rat wv— * 
3 16ft 16V 16V— % 
24 13% Uft 13V 
18 UV 13V 13V + % 
1065 12% 11% lift— % 
33 17% 12 12% — V 

9.1 10 2041 32V 31% 32% + V 

77 15 4840 Z7% 14b 27% + * 

97 SWQi 88V p 88 + V 

9X 3300: 86% 14% 84b 

95 50z SSft 85% »5b— % 

92 1000: 81ft 81ft Blft— V 

397 3V 3* 3ft 

J IS 84 27V 27* Z7V— % 
IX 7 43 31ft 31ft Xft + * 

1-74 8J II 030 20 19V 20 + ft 

.12 IJ 25 783 Tft 9V 9* 


706 13V UV 13V + * 
85 Uft 31% 31* + ft 
119 10 Mi 9 %— ft 
117 Oft 6V 6ft + % 


B* Uft 381:— ft 
7W 7 7* . 

«V 39V 39V— lft 
2BV 28V 28V + % 

3C% 29ft 39W + ft I 

15V 15ft 15V + ft ’ 

6 V 6 V 6 * . 

13V 13 V* 13V — % : 


aft 11 QMS 
57V 32V QookOs 
31V 21V QuokSC 
8% 3 Quanax 

12ft »OV CWVi n 
* ‘ 05, vc n 


46V 32ft Qumtnr 1B0 4.1 20 
26 15 Ok Rails 72 J 14 


24 417 21% 20ft 20V— V 
JO IJ II 3144 56ft 54* 56* +1* 
J0o £0 440 26% 24* 26% +1 

672 6* 6ft 6V— ft 

Jle £7 180 11 10* 11 

334 10* 10% 10* + ft 


206 &k 44* 44*— V 
397 23ft 22V 3% — * 


14 1642 » 75* 

1198 75% 75V 73V — ft 
740 27 ■ 1204 9* 0* 9 

...Pt AB1 117 86 40ft 40ft 40ft 

Sontkpf £31 63 17 26V 26* 36ft 

SwAIrl .13 J 34 607 22* 3* 22V— ft 

36V 17ft 5wtGrH 178 SA 12 398 24 23* 23V— ft 

41V 33V SwBellS 2J2 5A 33 3477 4T% «JV 4T% + % 

2*v 17 SwEnr J6 £1 19 T9 26% 25V 26% + 

37V 25V SwtPS £D 7J 13 951 » Z7* 27A + 

19* MVSoortort S2 Z 8 10 W 1M Wt 1H 
16% 12- SpcEqn 177 15V 15V, lS%— V 

18 ISft Spnooen 4036 18 17% 17V + V 

38% 22ft Springs J4 2J 15 la 37% 36% a — % 

&*> 39* SguorO 17* £9 17 1713 61% 62ft— ft 

95% 48% Squibb* 170 IJ 20 10877 H Wft 95ft 42V 

31* 23* Staley , .B0 2J a 1683 29* 29% 29V— 

5* 48 Staley pt 3-50 67 — — ~ 

31* 20ft SlflPnt JO 1.9 23 

11 7V StFBkf, 

25V 16% StMalr 72 IJ 14 

1AV 10% StdPac* AOI £1 11 

56 . 27V, SldPrd* SO U 13 

20V MV standex X U 14 

»% 20% Stanh s 72 £3 15 

W» 23V SfariW 9 M 23 » 

47% 40 Starrett 1.14 IS 11 

13W 10* StaMSB 1.12 WJ 

4Jk • TV Steeao -1H £9 
16V 12* StrlBcp 70 it 17' 

69% 41ft StorlDo 1J2 27 72 5987X67% 66V 67ft +1% 
49* 31* StevaJ 170 £5 .16 843 47ft 46* 47%— % 

37% 26V Sfwwm 1J8. O 99 35 34ft 34V— % 

4% 12ft SlkVCpr 1X0 7J 200: 13ft Uft ISft + * 

16 7% Stttef . 12 IB 15* MV IS + % 

84* 46* STaneW 1 JO 10 14 49 83* 82 62 —1* 

55* lift StoneCs JO J a 1195 54* 52V 53%— V 

12% 6V STonRS ' 3 319 30* 10% W% 

40 2GV StopShS IBB 

17 Uft StorEa 1J0 93 U 

5 •■•8* SforTch 5 

3* . 2* SJrTcwl 

Mft 18ft SlrotMl £Sfl!J 9 
45ft 26 StrhJRt B8 IJ 17 
12* 7% SuavSh 9 

10V 8V SunDton Mm 62 343 9* 

!*V 9V SwiEI » 1971 15% 


44 52% 51* Q .+ t 

1401 31ft a 31ft— v 

1349 9 8V 8V— % 

647 15V 18% 18% 

718 11* lift lllh 
99 42V 4TV 43%+Ift 
54 19* 19% 19V + % 
1C 39ft 39* 3Bk + % 
675 36V 36 34ft + ft 
13 46V 46% 46* + * 

an: .fcv wv— v 

143 3* 3V 3V— ft 

1» 14V 14% M% 


319 t0* >0% 
sa 36ft 36* 36% — ft 
118 14V M* 14V + ft 
742 3ft 2fc 3* 

6204 3 TV 3 
46 22% Bft - 
451 


. „ 22 + V 


m 14V SmEng 1J0 7J1M a 30V 306 20ft 
*A 34 933 





14 NAFCO 

JOb tx 15 

« 

27V NBDi 

IBS 

£1 U 

34* 

7* NBI 

.72 

11 17 

26ft 

20% NCNB 5 

B4 

23 10 


42 NCR 

1X0 

U 22 

Vft 

4Va NL Ind 

I5e IX 

16* 

•0b NLinflpf 


28* 

19b NUIS 

1-54 

6J 13 


» 5 NWA 

.90 

IJ 22 

32b 


A3 

IJ 7 

41* 

24 No! CO 

1.70 

IB 24 


20% NOPwa 

3B 

J 18 


9J 
16 10 
7.7 9 
7A 1? 
£4 II 
£1 
47 


19 79 2JV 23V 23V 

71 51# 33 31V 31V— lx I 

18 1827 36V 36V 36V + V ' 
S 57ft 57 57Vi + ft ' 
IB 740 MV 14V MV 6 V 
1753 23% 21* a% + b ! 

11 13 2495 37V 35V 39 i 

SS tS* jericaf IU ,w H. 22V a* + * ! 

oiJiewtiTX a 112 .19% lav law + ft ; 

J5i ■ffiSri IJ8 JJ 24 7241 102ft 101 i:i!« 

BWl JW ,S £7 19 465 J9V 39'1 39V T ft 

* ■ffirf iS SA 6 78 . 7B 7a. + ft 
n m 26 — ” 


32S If 1 jwp? 

43V 25 jR*yer JO 1.1 

SSS.iSU'.^ 
?S“M 

IJ8 


r- » 


4ft FlwGetl M y 3 617 JrV » WB 1 2 

30ft S. 5!°*^ * 'V* 1* + 2 

i#;! !! ■» Fluor U 537 Mft 14 I6V + ^ 

a# 19 175 »Ai« tS'-i 65ft— 2 
5j SW557 IffT, UJTft 109* + V 
483 15ft 15 ISft ,, 
b* 22# Uft Uft lift + tt 

Imfste *** 9 


Fooomn 

if* KX" , « 

mm l 




. . _ 21ft- ft 

J»% 3SV 1?V +1ft 
lift IIV MV 
24ft 26 7i 


% 




^ jhCR wt 
15ft JOSltt* 


JS £1 1’ 


llg lift 13 11% - V, , 77* 2A>^ NwtM^ 
11 S * * 1 35V 13 NewsCp 

364 23V 23% 23V- - ---- 


12V 71# NfICnw 36 11 
73* 3#b NaTDIP £30 
a* 15b NoiEdu 
6* JV NIEnl 
34 10 NatFGs 170 

20* I] Nil J5 

sr-a 47 Nil at 5X0 
XV 71% NMedE AO 
4*e 2*9 NMIneS 

«0V 31* NtPrwtt 170 
lev 8* Nisemi 

61V 46 NISem of 4X0 

JV 3V NISem wt 
SV 20* NISvins Ai 

M 10 NS land 701 
3*% 20V MtWsrn 173e 14 
•V 4V NavlTtr 

5% 2W Nau wtA 
3’ < 1 Nov #rt9 
4* lb NOVWtC 

2. IS NavpfO 
57* 49, Nov olG sM 1£1 
23 9* Nerco «4 £9 10 

24V iri NevPws 1.48 ~~ 

22 17 NeyPof Ufl 

3SV. 75 NEnaEI 7M 
>4% NJR»c 5 1J4 
18H 13 NPInRI SA 
MV, I4ft NVSEG £64 
« 36 NVS at £75 

2J, »•» NTS at £12 
40* 34 Newell 8# 
x 25b Newell a|£Qg „ 
#2ft 3ov Nwnaii * too zi 20 

,5*r Newhh SJOe 2 

36% ID# i NwmtGd .05# .) 54 

40 
-Of 


I 


•w IJ 12 527 19V 19% 19% 
j® t wl Mb 


25 5 2386 27% 26* 27% + ft 
T.M £4 16 BMl * . 47* 47* . * 



... r rullB 

^ >8V f3^ ,A ^ 


,5 n ISft 

492 37* 


vn UV KOI 

SV;W JJLM „ 

IjS 13 V 

S%g£j» 

SS&nf MfiEisssiii 


356 18ft 18 10*— V ; 

492 21% 71* 21V ! 

133 10 TV 9* + Vj» 1 
«4 J* 4 4 — ft 

mXtl 28V + V 1 
», 41 41 41 +1 : 

128 23ft 23 23ft + ft 


NewsCp 
24.9 14 NlaMP 
30% 30V NIorAo, 
41% 35ft NlaMpf 
47 3B NIOMof 
Mft 451^ NIoMpf 
47 NIOMpf 
TOW Jift N la Nip* 
85% 73 N rcMpf 
”, '4* Nloyln 

**“ NoiasI n 

2* 14b NiCa'et 

33* 25 NICCR 
'* NobfAl 

3!?? I! 1 * Norti* 


1^1 


3A0 HU 
£90 103 
Ale 9 6 
4X5 101 
S3S 9J 
6.10 10X 
7.72 9.9 
1’5< 92 


130 67 
■130 ' 


10 14V 14V 14V— b 

1056 39V x 39% — % 

260 1 2-% MV 12 + * 

111 35% 14* 35 — ft 

2579 26V 36* 26* + * 

3284 84* 82V 14* +2* 

325 3* 8% I* + * 

549 15V 15V 15V 

11 25* 25 25 + * 

1067 72* 71V 7TW + * 

76 3 27V 28 

1088 42* 41* 42% + * 

373 37ft 39 39V — * 

XI 11V lift MV + * 

3B 12 Znt 73 77 72V + V 

24 92 2S* 76 26% — * 

33 135 3* JV 3* + * 

£5 12 239 22b 31V 73 
17 1442 IT* 19 19b— % 

9A 3 53 S3 S3 

£0 35 4634 27V 79 29V + * 

14 Jft 3* 3V— % 

17 14 7J m 3» DU 6 H 
„ 5823 15* 14* 15* + * 

77 273 56 55% 55% + % 

S4 4ft 4V 4V 

£3 18 348 27% 26V Z7Vi 

76 IT* 12* 12*— % 

8 a 35* 35* 35V + * 

37046 8 TV* 7V— * 

446 4V, 4V 4V— % 

699 Jft 2W » 

107 3V 3* JV— W 

25? 24V 24 24% —1% 

i9 49* «* 49*— * 
MB a* a% 22% — % 
648 19ft IB* IBV — V 
60 : 29 20 20 — * 

1*54 27% 24* 77 + V 

125 23% X 23* 

US 1$V lift 16V + % 
4441 76 27* 27ft + V 

50X38% 33% Mb— % 
>2$ 24 23ft 24 + ft 

417 tfft 39ft a +lft 
242 33% 32 33% +1% 

m 38V Mft 38% + ft 
5B 7* Bft 9* + V 

- . 1712 35% 34ft 35 — ft 
B IS 5069 77b 75ft 77 — % 
.1 la 31* 31 31V + V 

li 13 2404 15ft 15-4 ISft 


| ~\V 5 E Highs 4 x*vs 


73* 49 SunCo £M _ ^ 

M* 49% Sundstr 1X0 £1 26 577 58ft 57V . __ 

10* 3* SunMn 2753 7 6ft 6V— % 

5* SunMpf 1.19 127 184 Tft 9ft 9ft— ft 

av 17V SunTrs A4 27 U 1E7 27V 26* 27%— ft 

30V 19V SopVolo A4 L5 a 4458 » 28V XV— ft 

46V 22* SuprMk X 3 34 164 37V 30 37V + V 

lift S wank M 407 16V 14% 14V— V 

16 10% SyrnsCp IS IU Uft 12ft 13ft 

«* 25* smtexs 1X0 £1 a 3443 48ft 47ft 47ft— % 
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Pern JVaMonalization Bill 
Passes First Major Test 

. The AuocwinJ Prt*\ 

LIMA A contested proposal to nationalize 
^ ils first legisla- • 
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ca if* n g for the expropriation of the 
nauons 10 pnvaie banks, six Tmance compa- 

bS^dn 7 mSU f ancecom P anieS ’ *as approwt - 
before dawn after two days of delate The 

Senate is now to address the measure, w Sh 
A draft of the bifl. published Wednesday 
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